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DEVELOPMENT WITH WOMEN: MAINSTREAMED 
OR MARGINAL? 



WEiJNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Hunger, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
2359A, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Mickey Leland (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Dorgan, Bilbray, Mfume, Pat- 
terson, and Hobert (Bob) Smith. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MICKEY LELAND, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Chairman Leland. Good mornini;. I'm pleased to welcome our 
distinguished witnesses to this hearing of the Select Committee on 
Hunger. Today we will be discussing the status of efforts to inte- 
grate women in development assistance projects and programs 
funded by the U.S. Government. 

This committee consistently finds that women in developing 
countries play roles which are vital to strengthening the economies 
of their countries and to the health and survival of their families. 

However, much of women's work suffers from a problem of visi- 
bility because it occurs outside the mainstream of the formal 
sector. This invisibility problem has contributed to the failure to 
adequately include women in the planning, design, and manage- 
ment of development projects, programs, and activities. Unfortu- 
nately, women have been viewed more as passive beneficiaries than 
as active participants in development projects. 

Neglect or token participation of women in development projects 
has been costly in terms of failed projects and wasted resources. 
For example, a project which established a small tree plantation in 
Niger to provide a future supply of fuelwood trained men to care 
for the seedlings and young trees. 

In that country, caring for plants is considered to be the work of 
women. But women were not included in the training or any other 
aspect of the project. As a result, the training was wasted and the 
project did not succeed. 

Similarly, the failure of many water supply projects can be 
traced to a failure to include women, who are most responsible for 
carrying and using water in decisionmaking. Because women have 
not been trained to repair pumps and have not had input in deter- 

(1) 
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mining where wells should be located, many water projects have 
not been sustained. 

More than 10 years ago the Foreign Assistance Act was amended 
mandating that U.S. development assistance give special attention 
to programs, projects, and activities which integrate women into 
national economies. Since then much has been learned about the 
problems and constraints involved with integrating women in de- 
velopment assistance strategies. But much stronger actions could 
and must be taken to overcome those problems and constraints. 

In this day of scarce development resources, we cannot afford to 
bypass or ignore women or to minimize their roles in the develop- 
ment process. We must find ways of overcoming the barriers to 
their full participation. 

As I have stated before. I believe development which includes 
women as active participants is not only equitable, but it makes 
economic sense. 

I know that our witnesses today bring a wealth of experi<*nce to 
this issue. Before they are introduced, however, I'd like to excuse 
myself to meet with Speaker Wright for a very important briefing 
that we have on Friday. The Speaker has asked me, as chairman of 
the House Select Committee on Hunger, to travel with hin? to the 
Soviet Union Wiicre we're going to try to get some cooperative 
measures through a project established with the Soviet Union. 

My able replacement is herself a woman, and will prove to you 
today, this day, and to all of us in Congress, that indeed here in 
this country, not just in developing nations, women can do as well 
as men who chair these committees, and suppobedly run this Con- 
gress, and will prove, to be a nost invaluable person on this com- 
mittee. She is new to the committee, so this being her first opportu- 
nity, I presume, to chair a committ^ of the Congress, I wish her 
well :nd want t > publicly thank her for taking o^'er this mornirg. 

I'll try to return as soon as I can, but return only to be a 
member of the committee and allowing the gentlelady from South 
Carolina to maintain the chair. And I thank the gentlelady for as- 
suming the chair at this time. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ELIZABETH J. PATTERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

rilrs. Patterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your 
kind words, and I know yoa do have to leave at this time. I am 
pleased to participa^'e in this important hearing and to sen'e as 
Chair while you're meeting with the Speaker. I'll try to keep it ir 
control until you get back. 

The more I learn about women in the Third World and the tre 
mendous contribution thoy make to the welfare and development 
of their countries, the more I'm surprised that so much of our de- 
velopment assistance has bypassed them for so long. 

In the Third World many women work a 17*hour day. The typi- 
cal work day for a rural African women begins before 5 a.m. and 
doesn't end until close to midnight. Why do they work such hours? 
Because it's essential for the survival of their families. 
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It's the women who have the responsibility for getting water and 
firewood. It's the women who raise the food crops that feed the 
family. And it's the women's earm-gs which often pay for medicine 
and education. I don't doubt that there are women in our country 
who work 17 hours a day. But here it is the exception and there it's 
the rule. 

The facts are that the poorest, least educated, hardest working 
and sadly the most unhealthy people in the Third World are 
wonien. Yet, with all of these strikes against them, they represent 
the best hope for the future well-being of their countries. 

If we are truly interested in helping Third World countries with 
economic development, then we must make sure that their people 
can not only survive, but prosper. 

They must have access to education, adequate housing, and be 
free from malnutrition. To accomplish this, our development assist- 
ance efforts can no longer ignore or bypass these countries great- 
est, yet most n^lected, resource, their women. 

As Julius Nyerere, the former president of Tanzania, once ob- 
served, "A person cannot walk very far or very fast on one leg. 
How can we expect half the people to be able to develop a nation?" 

As our chairman, Mr. Leland, has poiiited out, "past failures 
have often been the result of the exclusion of women." And it is 
my belief that in this time of weakening Third World economies, 
increasing public opposition to foreign aid, and severe budget re- 
straints, we cannot afford failure. 

Today we have a panel of experts and a representative from the 
Agency for International Development to tell us more about cur- 
rent and past efforts to mainstream women in development 
projects and programs. 

FiiJc we will hear testimonies from our expert witnesses and 
direct questions to them. Then we'll proceed to A.I.D.'s witness for 
testimony and questions. I am hopeful that we will leave this hear- 
ing vAth the strengthening commitment to actior 

The first witness is Dr. Irene Tinker. Dr. Tinker's involvement 
with women's issues and development policy is longstanding. In 
fact, she played an important role in getting section 11^, known as 
the women in development amendment, added to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. Dr. Tinker will be reviewing the strategies followed 
by A.I.D., the World Bank, and other U.N. agencies to better inte- 
grate women in development policies. 

Following Dr. Tinker's testimony v/e will hear from Elise Fiber 
Smith, the executive director of OEF International, a private, non- 
profit organization, whose primary focus is to improve the econom- 
ic condition of low-income women throughout the Third World. 

Mrs. Smith will discuss the strengths and accomplishments made 
by PVO's in improving the participation of women in the develop- 
ment process. 

Our third panelist is Dr. Mary Hill Rojas, president of the Asso- 
ciation for Women in Development, and assistant director of the 
Office of International Development at Virginia Tech. 

Dr. Rojas will discuso the importance of gender factors in agricul- 
tural production and strategies to improve low resource farmers' 
access to extension, credit, and other development resources. 
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Dr. Tinker, as our first panel member, you 'nay begin. We look 
forward to hearing your testimony. 
Thank you. 

Ms. Tinker. Thank you very much, Congresswoman Patterson. 

STATEMENT OF IRENE TINKER, DIRECTOR, EQUITY POLICY 

CENTER 

Ms. Tinker. It gives me great pleasure to appear today before 
the Select Committee on Hunger for its hearing on the integration 
of women in development. The first congressional hearing on this 
important issue was also before the Committee on Foreign Affairs*, 
Subcommittee on Human Rights and International Organizations. 

Congressman Donald Fraser requested my testimony as part of a 
series on the "International Problem of Human Rights," on Octo- 
ber 24, 1973. 

The focus of our testimony then was the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1973, referred to by Congressman Leland, concerning the inte- 
gration of women into the development process as required by an 
amendment that had just been introduced by Senator Percy. 

'^e basic issue underlying that amendment, the frequent ad- 
verse impact of development on poor women, has not disappeared. 
However, we have today a much greater understanding of the 
extent ^d caiise of the problem and extensive experience with 
inteiventions designed to ameliorate the negative impacts. 

Ikivelopment is primarily concerned with economic growth, and 
two decades ago there was almost no data about women's economic 
activities outside the modem sector. Thus, the gathering of statis- 
tics on women's work, for many people, became a major preoccupa- 
tion at that time. Our assumption has been, and continues to be, 
that if women are proved to be valuable contributors to the gross 
national product, then development programs will be designed to 
reach and include and benefit women as well as men. 

Afte* 15 years of research, we have thoroughly documented that 
women work; that the poorer the household the more important is 
the <HU)nomic activity and/or the income of the women to the fami- 
ly's survival; that technology has undercut women's traditional 
methods of making money; that agricultural innovations have gen- 
erally increased women's work; and that the income of women is 
more likely to benefit the famUy than income to the man. 

In my written testimony I have footnoted much of the research 
that has taken place in the last 15 years to show that these facts 
are true. T!ie committee members themselves were using many of 
these facts in their statements, so I don't think there is any point 
in going over in detail what we now know about women's work in 
agriculture in the different parts of the world. 

However, published data is always behind reality. For example, 
the stiess on environment is increasing so fast, due to population 
growth and new agricultural technologies, that we find that the 
other activities that women must do to survive in rural areas are 
becoming so overwhelming that they must reduce time spent on ag- 
riculture. 

A recent study in North India shows that women expend two and 
one half times is much human energy gathering fuel and fodder as 
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they spend on agriculture. Clearly time is a major constraint for 
poor rura^ women, a fact of great importance to recall when trying 
to consider increase agricultural production. 

Another major constraint is the growing number of women 
headed households who constitute, around the world, about one out 
of every three families. Official U.S. Census statistics, which tend 
to undercount this phenomena, report that women headed house- 
holds are 45 percent of all households in Botswana, 34 percent in 
Jamaica, and over 20 percent of all households in the follow^''^? 
countries; Malawi, Sudan, Ghana, Rwanda, El Salvador, Panai..a, 
Peru, Guyana, Venezuela, and Hong Kong. 

Women headed households in rural areas are generally landless 
and so are among the 40 percent of all rural families who buv food. 
There's a tendency to think that if you increase production in rural 
areas there ^"ill be more food to go around. But with 40 percent of 
the people landless, governments encourage greater production by 
raising farmgate prices. Higher prices to the fanners means an in- 
crease of food costs to che landless. 

In cities women tend to work in informal sector activities be- 
cause of the flexibility it allows them to combine their two roles: 
earning incon?e and canng for children. Worldwide we knov/ that 
the poorest of the poor are always women headed households; 
therefore, they are most likely to be among the malnourished. 

The World Bank figures snow that 51 percent of the people in 
low income countries do not consume enough calories to carry on 
an active working life. That's over one-half the people. Unfortu- 
nately, the Bank does not disaggregate its figures by male and 
female, hue it is instructive that two-thirds of the undernourished 
live in South Asia where deeply ingrained bia^^es result in much 
greater malnutrition among women. One-fifth live in sub-Saharan 
Africa with its growing food deficits. 

These data show some commonalities around the world, but they 
also underscore the variations in the lives of women. Thus, while it 
is possible to make a set of guidelines for designing and administer- 
ing development programs, such programs must be adapted to the 
needs of women in a particular country at a particular time and in 
a particular setting. Let me note some important issues in running 
such programs. 

It is important to avoid the trap of either/ or; yet we tend to dis- 
cuss whether women's projects should be separate or integrated. In 
fact, they should be both. Generally if you want to reach women in 
almost any countiy, I think even here, it's usually best to meet 
with them alone, but to set up programs outside the administra- 
tion or planning structures for development purposes is to margin- 
alize those programs. So one needs bo!:h separate and integrated 
strategies within programs. 

Similarly, in development agencies it is absolutely essential to 
have an office or a focal point for women, staffed by someone 
whose job it is to reiterate the importance of including women in 
development programs, and too as a major information source. 

But such an office is not sufficient. Support of decisionmakers in 
Congress and in the administration of the donor agencies is abso- 
lutely imperative. High level support by Barber Conable, a former 
Congressman, has allowed Barbara Herz in the World Bank to 
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greatly increase programs designed to reach women; both the safe 
motherhood initiative— which I wish we had thought of 20 years 
ago— and new agricultural extension efforts. 

AXD. has reduced its interest in women in recent years, but it 
does have a pilot project on extension. The best extension project, 
however, that I have any information about is run by IFAD, the 
International Fund for Agricultural Development, in Cameroon, 
where male and female extension workers work with farmers 
groups of both men and women. 

IFAD has recognized the importance of women's agricultural ac- 
tivity from its founding, and should be supported. 

Within the U.N. system, UNIFEM, or the U.N. Fund for Women, 
has provided the impetus for UNDP to integrate women in their 
projects. A recently established office in UNDP will monitor the in- 
tegration of its programs as well for the new director, William 
Draper. 

INSTSAW, the International Research and Training Institute for 
the Advancement of Women, on which I served as an American 
board member during the first 4 years of its existence, works with 
the U.N. statistical office, with UNICEF and with other parts of 
the U.N. to ensure that data on women are collected and utilized 
in future planning and that women are included in all training 
programs. 

So all of these offices serve as focal points and pressure groups in 
addition to running their own programs or doing their own studies. 
But without high level support from the heads of donor agencies, 
there is no way that women will bo part of all of the programs that 
are aporopriate, and that's what our goal should be. 

Another dichotomy to be avoided is the assumption that pro- 
grams are either for women or for men. Most people, even women 
headed households, live in kin networks which include both men 
and women of all ages. Programs must be designed to benefit the 
family, not only one member of it. 

Too long development has been channeled only to men. This may 
have encouraged the family disorganization that causes the women 
headed housr3holds. But integrating women in development means 
basing programs on equity for the family and community as well as 
for the women themselves. 

A final dichotomy that must be avoided is between micro and 
macro policies. Too often food subsidies or pricing policies have dif- 
ferential impacts both by class and by sex. 

UNICEF has led the development community with its focus on 
the impact of debt rescheduling on children. Similar studies should 
be made concerning the impact of specific macro policies on poor 
women. 

For example, land tenure is a particularly critical policy for 
women in Africa, and one that will directly influence food produc- 
tion in the next century. Population projections of 700 million 
people in Africa in the year 2000 are bound to change the subsist- 
ence agriculture. 

Women, the farmers of Africa south of the Sahara, have oniy tra- 
ditional use rights on the land. As population pressure increases, 
and the privitizatlon of land accelerates, who will be the farmers of 
Africa in the future? 
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If men take up faiming, will they alter their current traditions 
and begin to take responsibilities for si nporting their children and 
wives, which is not traditional in this part of Africa? Women have 
to support their own children. What is, or should be, the balance 
between equity and production? 

As this committee takes up issues of hunger in Africa, could it 
not suggest that a projection be made of what African agriculture 
would look like in 50 and in 100 years, if current programs and 
policies are followed? Once the scenarios are described, the alterna- 
tives should be examined in terms of both equity and production. 

I have just suggested a study looking ahead 50 years. In develop- 
ment terms that's not a long time. After all, we're only in the third 
U.N. development decade. The concern with women in develop- 
ment has only been around one-half that time. Yet, everything 
seems to speed up these days with faster communications, faster 
travel, increasing migration, and rapid population growth. 

We are indeed all becoming part of a global village. It behooves 
us to be concerned about the hungry and the poor and the women 
everywhere. 

I thank you for the opport^mity of sharing my thoughts, tri- 
umphs and concerns with you today, as you search for ways to 
achieve an equitable and sustainable future. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Tinker appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 29.] 

Mrs. Patterson. Thank you. Dr. Tinker. During your testimony 
we had two other members of the committee join us and Yd like to 
recognize them at this time; Congressman Dorgan from North 
Dakota and Ck)ngressman Mfume from Maryland. 

Would either of you all like to make a statement at this time? If 
not, Fd like to ask you some questions. Ym still in the learning 
stage so I need, as a freshman, need to ask lots of questions. 

What do you think of the proposals which have been made to 
eliminate or decrease the role played by A.I.D.'s Women in Devel- 
opment Office? What do ycu think would happen to the women in 
development initiative if this did happen? 

Dr. Tinker. I think it would be disastrous. There has already 
been a decreasing emphasis and concern with that office over the 
last 7 years, and I think it*s very clear that as a result there has 
been less pressure on the Agency rather than more to increase its 
concern of including women in all of its programs. 

I think the people in the WID Office have tried to make do with 
their decreasing resources, but as I said before, if you do not have a 
focal point where people both from the outside and inside the 
Agency can come for information, women will drop out of A.I.D, 
programming. 

Without such an office to provide pertinent data to other parts of 
the Agency, facts on women are over looked. For example, j a 
have the World Dank report on poverty and hunger which does not 
mentioi. women onc^. Yet, we can come up with statistics docu- 
menting the increased hunger among women, as I tried to do in my 
short talk today. 
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So I think that without a focal point, without a person with 
direct responsibilities for reviewing and monitoring projects women 
will not stay as a major priority. 

I think what happens in a bureaucracy is that there are so many 
competing pressures, just like there are among in Congress, that 
someone has to keep reminding you of specific issues. Since we 
don't really know enough about how to encourage or direct social 
change for men or for women it is important to have experts on 
women in development who can help other people running projects. 

I think that, therefore, it's absolutely essential that an office in 
A.I.D. be strengthened. 

Mrs. Patterson. Thank you. I will notice that I was given my 
little directions of what I should do, and I was supposed to hold 
questions for each witness until later. I sort of jumped the gun be- 
cause I was interested. Maybe we should go ahead and hear the 
next testimony, and that would be from Elise Fiber Smith. 

STATEMENT OF ELISE FIBER SMITH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
OVERSEAS EDUCATION FUND [OEF] INTERNATIONAL 

Ms. Smith. Thank you very much. Tm pleased tc be here before 
the members of the Select Committee on Hunger. I want to con- 
gratulate you on scheduling the hearing, as well as introducing 
new legislation to strengthen the women in development sections 
of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

We at OEF also appreciate being asked to identify types of assist- 
ance that should be provided and methods of providing that assist- 
ance. 

As you know, my name is Elise Smith and Fm the executive di- 
rector of OEF International. WeVe had over 40 years of experience 
as a private voluntary organization focusing on enabling women to 
participate fiiUy in the economic and political life of their coun- 
tries. We ve worked in over 70 countries during that long history, 
before women in development was really discussed. 

But one of the points Fm going to emphasize in my testimony is 
the role of private voluntary organizations in further integrating 
v/omcn in the development process, and the enormous potential 
bemg presented as private voluntary organizations play an increas- 
mg important role in channeling foreign assistance. I then want to 
look specifically at types of assistance that would be useful to you 
as you examine the issues of mainstreaming and individualized 
projects for women. 

One of the things that we at OEF see is that the PVO's have a 
major role to play in integrating women in development. In addi- 
tion, PVO's are becoming more important as a channel for foreign 
assistance to the Third World. 

It's already been acknowledged in the Oilman amendment to the 
foreign assistance authorization bill that there should be a reas- 
sessment of the ratio between private and public foreign assistance. 
Private voluntary groups are those that have the capacity to deliv- 
er assistance much more effectively, inexpensively and innovative- 
ly, and to my mind reach women more effectively, because they 
work at the grass»*oots areas level they concentrate on individuals 
mth the greatest needs, and they recognize that v/omen are a sig- 
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nificant part of the population that they have to reach in order for 
effective development to occur. 

So within that context, I think it's important to note that about 
2 weeks ago in London a major meeting of international PVO's was 
held, which included both Third World countries and European 
countries, Canada, and the United St- ^ Out of that meeting 
came two points that I want to emn^ -bout why the NGO's 
and their links to women are going ,ne increasingly impor- 

tant. 

^rst, with the recognition that NGO's worldwide are ^-i-g to 
nvove from a peripheral to a central role in providing leadership 
for national and international development within thf> next 10 
years, women have to be a wiitical part of that leadership, both in 
indigenous PVO's and within the international NGO community. 

Second, within this context there's going to be a more mature 
partnership between NGO's in the host countries in the Third 
World and their United States or Canadian or European counter- 
parts. Again, yo"'re talking about women being an important lead- 
ership factor in that equal partnership. 

Now, this comes back to the question of whether women are 
going to be ready to move forward, both in indigenous PVO's with 
women's organizations and other development groups, or whether 
they are gomg to be lagging behind in their capacitv to provide 
leadership. 

I would like to mention that until now, development policies 
have concentrated primarily on women as beneficiaries. When the 
women in development policy is far-sighted, such as at A.I.^., im- 
plementation still does not fully represent that policy. 

V/e at OEF believe that there is a need for women-specific 
projects in areas where women have little or no experience, exper- 
tise, or acceptance. I think that's really critical, because if women 
do not have the skills to fulfill their capacity in leadership and 
management areas, t^ ^re not going to be able to fulfill roles in 
their own indigenous ' > - , nor on other levels in international de- 
velopment activities. 

We believe that the goal in the long run is to mainstream women 
in the development process. But in terms of preparing women to 
take their full place in their countries' economies, women-specific 
projects are still very important. 

When we talk about women-specific projects, the idea is not to 
projectize women's concerns, though, but rather to design those 

frojects within the context of a major development sector proposal, 
can give you examples of this out of OEF's experience. 
In Honduras, we're carrying out a swine project which is part of 
a national livestock program. In Somalia, we are cs ving out an 
agroforestry project, that does not work solely with sniuU women's 
groups throughout Northern Somalia, but rather is part of a major 
sector program in reforestation and renewable energy involving 
the National P^nge Agency and the Somali Women's Democratic 
Organization in working with Som^ ^ women and men and Ethiopi- 
an refugees. 

But in the development proiects that we've examined, both in 
women-specific projects in this larger sector approach and in terms 
of women's leadership within the development community, our as- 
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sessment in Latin America, Africa, the Caribbean tells us that 
women leaders and n\anagers in local organizations need te ical 
assistance to ensure that their development efforts can become sus- 
tainable. 

What kinds of assistance do they reallv need? Tm talking about 
assistance to women's organizations, primarily indigenous women's 
organizations in the Third World, to prepare them to take leader- 
ship roles and to realize policy and • .:titutional changes that sup- 
port development efforts. 

First, we at OEF believe—and I know the PVO community itself 
is going to move in this direction— that there is a need for 
strengthening the strategic organizational capacities, of women's 
organizations and development organizations with emphasis on 
women. This translates into training in strategic management 
skills with attention to institutional and policy initiatives. These 
indigenous organizations also need skills to mobilize resources in 
their own countries. 

Women's organizations and development organizations emphasiz- 
ing women need to be involved in other networks so that their or- 
ganizations can carry out their development work more effectively. 
Thus, there's a need to support the growth of networks of local and 
national complementary institutions to strengthen the vertical and 
horizontal linkages among women. 

All of this empowers women with ^he kinds of skills necessary 
for them to be part of the planning and decisionmaking process 
their own countries. 

Finally, I want to mention that in OEF's programs which look at 
training and technical assistance at one level and management 
skill training at another level to increase the capacity of local orga- 
nizations to carry out development programs effectively, we contin- 
ually hear women say that they want to be involved in the design 
and planning of projects; they want to be able to manage projects; 
they want to be part of the national decisionmaking apparatus to 
help decide on the allocation of resources; and they want to be able 
to articulate needs of vomen at the grassroots level and link them 
to policies at tlie top. But women with the capacity to carry out 
that role are scarce because of lack of training opportunities. 

So as you consider recommendations to be incorporated in the 
legislation, I want to re-emphasize that more attention should be 
given to providing training and technical assistance in the areas of 
organizational and management skills for women leaders, women 
entrepreneurs, women's organizations, and development organiza- 
tions focusing on women. 

Second, I recommend that you seriously consider the concepts 
outlined in the African famine bill that I mentioned earlier, as well 
as the Oilman amendment which talks about the significant part 
that the PVO's can play in working with and reaching women with 
these kinds of organizational skills training. 

Third, I want to stress that PVO's are a major \ -^^^le for reach- 
ing women, and I think that to strengthen their cap icxty to reach 
more v/omen is a significant goal. 

Finally, I totally support Irene Tinker's statement that the 
women in development office at A.I.D. has a critical rc!e to play as 
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^ catalyst in our bilateral programs to implement the policies that 
A.LD. has defined, including the increased use of PVO capacity. 
Thank you very much 

Mrs. Patterson. Thank you. Fm sure you're probably more ac- 
customed to all these bills and interruptions than I am. But you all 
just stand by me if my voting record comes before the group at 
home and the voters in 2 years and they say I missed a vote, tell 
th -*n I was with you, OK? 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Smith appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 35.] 

Mrs. Patterson. We could recess, but this is just a vote on the 
journals, so I would like to stay and continue on. I hope that our 
other members will return. 

Now we'll move on and we'll hear from Dr. Mary Hill Rojas. 

STATEMENT OF MARY HILL ROJAS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, VIRGINIA POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE AND STATE UNIVERSITY, ON BEHALF OF 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT lAWID] 

Ms. RojAS. Thank you very much. I feel very privileged to be 
here today before this committee representing the membership of 
the Association for Women in Development, better known as 
AWID. The collective membership of AWID represents an exceed- 
ingly rich source of expertise and experience both in the field of 
development, in general and with women in development in par- 
ticular. And I think we need to keep that in mind because it is a 
source to draw upon not only for your committee but for the Feder- 
al Government in general. 

It is a multidisciplinary association which draws its membership 
from a wide variety of private and voluntary organizations, multi- 
lateral organizations, universities, and individuals with an interest 
in women in developing regions. 

One of the constituencies of the association is the land grant uni- 
versity within the United States. And as a faculty member of one 
of those universities, Fd like to share with you a little bit of my 
perspective with women and development at the campus level. 

I teach a course with a rather cumbersome title, called working 
with limited resource families in developing regions through exten- 
sion. And the first thing we do with our students is to get them to 
look at the component parts of that title. 

We ask them, for example— and these students, I might remind 
you, are primarily from Virginia— define a family. We asked them 
to define family structures. We then design for them various family 
configurations. The United States' idea of a nuclear family, the po- 
lygamous family, t'le extended family, the female-headed house- 
hold. 

We talk about decisionmaking and income distribution within 
families. We ask what are resources for a farm household. Using by 
way of example the most common, land, labor, and capital, we ask 
who in the family has title to land. What is the division of labor 
within the family. Who plants, who weeds, who harvests, who has 
access to which resources, and who controls them? 
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We ask what does limited mean to them. The students r^aally 
name lack of political power, lack of education, and poverty. They 
name being too old and too young. They name being of minority 
groups and they name being female. 

Then we ask them why family structure and an understanding of 
resources and their allocation is important to agricultural produc- 
tion, and why they are important to the field practitioner and the 
extension agent. Invariably for these students, most of whom who 
have never been outside of the S^^te of Virginia, the importance of 
gender or understanding the roles of rural women and men and 
their access to and control over resources emerges as a critical ele- 
ment in understanding all agricultural systems. 

The students, who are, for the most part, not only Virginians, 
but also in the agricultural sciences; agronomy, soil scientists, hor- 
ticulturalists, and who, for the most part, have never heard of 
women in development, identify, on their own, what have become 
known as women in development issues. 

They understand that if land title and access to credit are linked 
and titles are in the man*s name, then access to a vital resource is 
curtailed for women. They understand that if a v/oLian's primary 
J esponsibility is to feed her family through subsistence crops, then 
the introduction of cash crops that demand her time and labor may 
be in conflict with the nutrition of her family. 

They understand that if the man is considered hc^d of the house- 
hold and is given credit to buy a tractor, he soon cultivates more 
land. They see that the woman and her daughter must then weed a 
larger area. 

The students begin to understand the choices that they must 
make as extension agents and the impact these choices may have 
on the various members of the low resource farm family, as well as 
on agricultural production. 

Through the women in development literature we have learned a 
great deal about how to better work with the low resource farm 
families and what information we need to knov/ to do so. 

We know that gender plays a large role in the labor constraints 
in agricultural production. Male migration out of rural areas 
leav^ wo> len with work they traditionally have not done, such as 
clearing land. New practices may contribute to a heavier work load 
for women and their subsequent refusal to adopt the technologies 
introduced. 

We know that when women have control over crops or livestock 
there is an incentive for them to try innovations. A choice between 
a dairy project and a beef cattle project is often a choice between 
targeting women or targeting men. 

We know that women and men often have conflicting views of 
agricultural resources. A woman's concerns with the forest are to 
find firewood and building poles for her family's needs. A man sees 
these products as cash crops. A woman sees the forest as a source 
of food, fodder, medicines, and raw materials for baskets and mats. 
A man does not usually consider these uses of the forest. 

We know that agricultural yield, the standard criteria of re- 
searchers, often does not take into consideration the preferences 
and priorities of village women and men. Cassava, for example, tra- 
ditionally a women's crop, was grown on an experimental station 
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and produced a high yield. However, the new variety deprived 
women of the leaf harvest and they refused to adopt it. 
^ Based on what we know, then, from the women in development 
literature, we must provide training and research, and we must 
base this training and research on the priorities and needs of the 
low resource farm families, especially women as they are the food 
producers of the world. 

We particularly need to empower the limited resource rural 
woman by providing her with more access to the resources and op- 
pNortunities that will allow her to better utilize and control the op- 
tions opened to her and to her family. 

We need practitioners who understand that agricultural produc- 
tion and agricultural yield are only a part of the equation. Those of 
US concerned with women in development are concerned with all of 
these issues, often at the household level. We are concerned with 
research at this level and with the links between this research and 
extension and training. 

In the recent evaluation on women in development by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development, those agricultural projects 
that did gender analysis and adapted the project activities based on 
the analysis had a greater success rate than those that did not. 

Although the report does not attempt to explain the cause of 
this, I believe the answer is simple: gender analysis focuses our at- 
tention on the women and men at the household level, and it is 
here that the success or failure of development often ultimately 
lies. 

In this »*egard, it is obvious that the field of women in develop- 
ment L' naking an invaluable contribution to the development 
process. 

Thank you for the privilege of being with you. 
Mrs. Patterson. Thank you. Dr. Rojas. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rojas appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 37.] 

Mrs. Patterson. Until our other members come back. Til just 
have my field day and get to ask all the questions. ;nd then when 
they return, we'll go on. 

Mrs. Smith, let me ask you, does the PVO community have spe- 
cific recommendations to make to the Select Committee on Hunger 
for better including women in development activities? 

Mrs. Smith. Well, what the PVO community has been doing for 
the last few years has been to strengthen its capacity in the design 
of programs. I know that PVO's believe that gender analysis at 
every level is absolutely critical for their programs. 

So while they have not set out a specific set of recommendations 
for this committee, the sense in the PVO community is that since 
most PVO's reach women in many ways, often through women-spe- 
cific projects, they are committed to increasing the management 
capabilities of women at the local grassroots level. They therefore 
would recommend to this committee that priorities be given to re- 
sources that provide that kind of training. 

One group, the Center for Development and Population Activi- 
ties has certainly worked extensively to train women managers for 
better delivery of services and development programs. Groups like 
Save the Children reach many women beneficiaries in integrated 
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programs, but they're trying to train women to have skills to carry 
out a leadership role in those integrated programs. 

So by looking on a case-by-case basis at the work of individual 
PVO's you can see that they believe that women need to be in- 
volved m project design and planning, as well as trained in man- 
agement skills to enable them to be directors of those development 
projects. That is a recommendation that I believe the PVO commu- 
nity would present to this committee because of the work they've 
done in the past. 

Mrs. Patterson. I guess I should ask Dr. Rojas a question. Do 
you think by increasing the number of female agriculturgJ exten- 
sion agents in developing countries is sufficient to increase the 
women's farmers access to extension services? 

Ms. Rojas. No, I don't. I think it's one part, again, of the equa- 
tion. However, I also think that there have been interesting studies 
on using male extension workers to address women^ needs 
through training of men and women, and I think that's certainly a 
possibility. 

Mrs. Patterson. And do you think that we can train men to be 
more sensitive to the women farmer's needs? 

Ms. Rojas. Oh, absolutely. And I think my example perhaps of 
my Virginian students proves the case. They become very sei.sitive 
to ^vomen's needs. Also there was an interesting study by an Anita 
Spring in Malawi that showed how in fact they did sensitize, if you 
will, men extension agents to work with women and the various 
methodologies that they used to do so. 

Mrs. Patterson. I thought it was very interesting in your state- 
ment to say how you started your class off in asking them to define 
the different words and the title of the 

Ms. Rojas. Yes, right. 

Mrs. Patterson. And coming from a rural southern State I can 
relate to that. If you ask students in South Carolina, you know, 
what is a family, the 

Ms. Rojas. Well, for extension agents, of course, it's very impor- 
tant to know who they're dealing with. And if they only think in 
terms of a nuclear family, especially in other countries outside the 
United States, they're missing the boat. 

Mrs. Patterson. Dr. Rojas, could you briefly describe or give an 
example of how development project activities can be or have been 
adapted to gender analysis? 

Ms. Rojas. Well, one that Virginia Tech was involved with was 
the resource conservation and utilization project in Nepal. Initially 
that project, which was basically looking at the problems of defor- 
estation in Nepal, did not address women at all. You may or may 
not know, that in Nepal there's a very high illiteracy rate among 
women. About 5 percent of the women are literate. 

The women were being totally ignored, forgotten, let me put it 
that way, not ignored, in the project. In fact the women have a pri- 
mary responsibility for the forests in Nepal. They collect the 
fodder, they collect fuel wood for cooking— the project was missing 
a vital elen* *nt in their hopes for reforestation. 

Virginia Tech then had an anthropologist who went to Nepal 
and made certain recommendations to include women throughout 
the program. For the first time they had women in the school of 
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forestry. That meant they had to adapt the facilities for women, 
much like we've had to adapt the facilities, I believe, in Congress to 
allow for women. 

And they have done that, and there are women students now at 
the school of forestry, who then go back to their own local areas 
and work with village women to help with the whole refr ^station 
program - 

Mrs. . Patterson. Fd like to welcome at this time another 
member of the committee, another freshman. Congressman Bil- 
bray. 

Would you have any statement to give at this time? 

Mr. BiLBRAY. No, Fm just going to listen for the moment. 

Mrs. Patterson. He's a very good listener, I know, as a member 
of the freshman class with him. We welcome you. We're glad you 
cast your vote and came on over. 

I have no further questions. Do any members have questions? 

Ms. Tinker. I wonder if I could add something to the question of 
extension workers. 

Mrs. Patterson. Yes, please. 

Ms. Tinker. This, I think, is a very critical issue and is one 
where again I think it varies very much by culture. But part of the 
difficulty is the local status of different kinds of crops. You have to 
take into consideration also the difficulty of male extension work- 
ers being able to reach women unless they're in groups. 

The particular project that I mentioned in Cameroon has tried to 
address this issue by creating groups of women and men, then 
training both rr.en and women extension workers in different kinds 
of crops: coffee is a male crop, and maize is a women's crop. Infor- 
mation on botii crops are taken to both men and women. This is 
important because the sexual divisions between the crops are 
changing as the price for the maize goes up and the coffee price 
goes down and the coffee bushes get older. 

This is one of the reasons that I consider land tenure so impor- 
tant; as men begin to grow maize for sale, how will the women be 
able to keep back maize to feed their own family? 

Mrs. Patterson. I have been handed a question that's very inter- 
esting to me, so I would like to get your response to this. 

Dr. Tinker, I understand that you have worked extensively in 
India, and I learned recently that India accounts for about one- 
third of all infan<^ mortality in the world. I've also been told that 
there's a definite gender bias revealed in child survival statistics in 
India, reflecting preferrable treatment of males within the house- 
hold with regard to health care, nutrition and et cetera. AH of this 
is very disturbing to me. 

And what, if anyth ng, do you think A.I.D. and other develop- 
ment assistant agencies could do to reverse this pattern? 

Ms. Tinker. South Asia is the only part of the world where there 
are in total population fewer women than men, because biologically 
women tend to live longer. It has very high maternal mortality and 
it has a feeding pattern which tends to result in high female infant 
mortality both caused by the low status of women. Also, in most of 
the society, the family must give money, a dowry in order to marry 
a daughter. So girls are expensive to get rid of as well as to feed. 
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In some of the lower classes in India, as well as in Africa, there 
is a bride price; this indicate that women's labor is worth some- 
thing and so the husband's family buys the wife's labor. It's a very 
interesting switch. In south India, one study showed that after agri- 
cultural innovations have coir.j in and the farmers get more 
money, they take the women off the fields to give the family higher 
status, and immediately the women are no longer economically 
useful. The same caste group went from a bride price to a dowry in 
one generation. 

What cen be done about this? Well, this is a deeply ingrained 
and historical problem. I think there are two things. One, I'm very 
impressed with this concept of safe motherhocKl. It provides, for the 
first time I think, a focus of the maternal child health programs on 
women as opposed to children. We all know that healthy mothers 
have more healthy children, and that it's much more sensible to 
feed the mothers so they will have healthy children than to have a 
whole lot of children, half of whom die. 

At a subsistence level because of the time constraints which you 
yourself referred to, children are usually helpful to the mother. 
There is very little incentive for her not to have children at that 
level since she's working so hard already and perhaps does not un- 
derstand the nutritional relationship of pregnancy to her own tir- 
edness. 

I think that spreading information about spacing of children in 
order to have more he Jthy children is an interesting alternative to 
birth control alone, and one which may reach the men as well as 
women, both of whom would like to have healthy children. 

A second and rather interesting project was done in south India 
by people concerned with appropriate technology. They found in 
these particular villages in Bangalore that nonpregnant women 
were about 700 calories a day lower than they ought to be for mini- 
mum survival. By introducing appropriate technology in the form 
of biogasdigestors, which would pump the water, provide fuel and 
grind the grain, they reduced the long working day of women suffi- 
ciently to reduce her expenditure of energy so that eating the same 
amount of food meant that she was now having a reasonable diet. 

This underscores the long working day of women which consists 
of agricultural work on the field, of processing of the food which 
takes 2 to 2y2 hours a day, of getting water which may take an- 
other hour, of getting something to cook with, which is usually 
scraps of trees and fuel wood. The poor, if they get firewood they 
sell it, they don't burn it. 

If this fantastically long and strenuous day of women can be re- 
duced, it's also another way of increasing their healthiness without 
providing more food. Such an approach may be faster than trying 
to change what is this terribly ancient, ingrained feeling that 
women are not worth much. 

I've been kind of amused by the response to recent tests which 
allow you to predict the sex of a fetus. Some people are concerned 
that most Indians will want to have boys, not girls. Well, I'm not 
sure that's not a good idea because, after all, if women became a 
scarce resource, I think their status might go up. 

Mrs. Patterson. More appreciated. 
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Ms. Tinker. So I don't share the concern that othei-s have if this 
test were widespread. But Ym not sure that encouraging the test 
could be a policy. 

Mrs. Patterson. Ym going to show— what I do with my spare 
time, I just recently read the issue in People magazine and the sec- 
tion on women was very interesting to me where they have real- 
ized a drop in the birth rate and they've directly attributed it to 
women and poor health among women, and the desire now to take 
those women out of very difficult jobs so that their health would 
become better and they'd be interested in producing children. So it 
was an interesting article for me, a new twist. 

If there are any other statements that you all would like to make 
at this time, or if you would like to give them to us, we will have 
them printed in the record. We do appreciate so much you all 
being with us, and please forgive the ins and outs of a meeting 
while we're in session. 

Congressman Bilbray, would you like to make a remark at this 
time? 

Mr. Bilbray. Not at this time. 
Ms. Tinker. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Patterson. We thank you for being with us. The next wit- 
ness we 11 have with us today is from the Agency for International 
Development. Actually, we had been expecting to have two repre- 
sentatives from the Agency, but I understand that Mr. Bissell is in 
another hearing at this time. So we're pleased to welcome Miss 
Kay Davies, Director of the Office of Women in Development. 
Thank you for coming to meet with us today, and please proceed 
with your statement. 

STATEMENT OF KAY DAVIES, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF WOMEN IN 
DEVELOPMENT, U.S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IA.I.D.] 

Ms. Davies. Thank you very much. I'm not going to read the 
entire text of the statement, but I would like to have it put into the 
record. 

We appreciate the opportunity of being here and very much ap- 
preciate your interest and your commitment to this particular con- 
cern. 

Since the Percy amendment was enacted almost 14 years ago, 
the issue of women in development has progressed from what has 
been often viewed as a special interest cause to one recognized as a 
vital and critical component of our bilateral foreign assitance pro- 
grams. 

niT^^J^^ ^^^^ ^ priority issue for A.I.D. administrator Peter 
McPherson. He has taken a personal role in assuring that women's 
contributions to the development process are integrated within the 
Agency's mainstream programs and projects. 

A.I.D. believes to ignore women's roles in the developing world is 
both wasteful and self-defeating. Because women and girls com- 
prise more than 50 pe>-cent of the world's population, our programs 
will be less effective and less efficient if we fail to recognize 
women s potential contributions to their families, their communi- 
ties and to their nations. 
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At this point it is important to emphasize that A.LD. considers 
women in the context of their econonf^c roles. We do n^t deny that 
for equity reasons women should be taken into consideration. How- 
ever, we believe that we can have far more success as a bilateral 
donor organization if we target the economic roles of women. 

Further, A.LD. believes that implementation of its women in de- 
velopment policy depends upcn its successful integration through- 
out the Agency itself. Women's issues must be integrated into the 
mainstream and not marginalized in a single ofRce or through 
women-specific projects only. 

And we believe that the responsibility for implementing of this 
policy rests with all of A.LD.'s offices, at all levels of decisionmak- 
ing. 

Today, just as all of our programs are built upon what is referred 
to as the four pillars; private enterprise, technology transfer, insti- 
tution building, and policy dialog, implementation of women in de- 
velopment programs is also built on these same four pillars. 

I would like to have the examples of those inserted for the record 
now. 

So, keeping this in mind, the primary objectives of our women in 
development policy are to consider women in an economic context 
and to integrate women into all of Agency programs. 

Our key strategies are to institutionalize WID concerns within 
the Agency, offer high level technical assistance to our missions 
and to others, and to offer training to our own personnel. 

The Office of Women in Development continues to serve as the 
catalyst to accelerate the integration of women into the Agency's 
programs. Since 1981, it has spent over $16 million of its funds to 
support projects that benefit women. These projects addressed in- 
creased employment in the private sector, small scale enterprise 
development, and management training, education and skills train- 
ing, credit and technical assistance, agricultural development, and 
others. 

I would like to now give you a few examples of how ^he women 
in development office and the Agency itself are addressing these 
concerns. 

First, in an effort to effect policy changes in the nations where 
we work, we emphasize to host governments that the effectiveness 
of development depends in significant degree upon the efficiency 
with which human resources are applied. The Agency and its over- 
sea missions attempt to demonstrate to host governments the im- 
portant economic advantages of developing and applying the skills 
of women. 

We are developing a microcomputer simulation model called 
gender resource awareness in national development, also called 
GRAND. GRAND demonstrates the economic impact effective par- 
ticipation of women and girls can have in different economic sec- 
tors. Models for gender resource analysis are tailored to each coun- 
try situation. 

Programs are now being developed for Pakistan and Jordan, and 
as hiany as 10 more countries will be targeted in the next 2 years. 

A second area of interest to us is in the area of education and 
training. In a typical developing country women fall far behind 
men in access to elementary and secondary education. As a result. 
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an even smaller percentage become qualified to pursue higher 
levels of education. 

However, we are beginning to see changes. For example, from 3 
years ago when there were no women students at the Institute of 
Agriculture and Animal Science in Kathmandu, Nepal, female en- 
rollment has now increased to 32. 

U.S. A.I.D./Nepal is cofinancing a project with the World Bank 
for construction of permanent dormitory facilities for 154 women 
students. The project also includes a covenant that the government 
of Nepal increase female enrollment and numbers of female staff. 

In Jordan, a project provides technical assistance and training to 
the faculty of economics and administrative sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Jordan, 50 percent of whom are women. 

Getting women involved in the education process is one of the 
mam issues addressed by A.I.D.'s BRIDGES project. It's a $10 mil- 
lion worldwide effort managed by Harvard University and A.LD.'s 
Bureau for Science and Technology. 
In order to build upon the work already being done under this 
reject, the Office of Women in Development is working with the 
ureau on a sub-project to facilitate greater improvements in girls' 
access and retention rates. The project will provide a statistical 
data base and the use of microcomputer modeling to explore alter- 
native strategies that more effectively reach girls. 

This is a very good example of the Office of Women in Develop- 
ment leveraging its funus with other agency offices to maximize its 
impact on females in the education sector. 

With respect to our Agency's participant training program, in 
1986 15,330 A.I.D. participants v/ere trained in the United States; 
21 percent of whom were women. The number of U.S. trainees and 
the percentage of women are now the highest ever in the Agency, 
and we will continue to pursue even higher goals in the future. 
This should increase as access to education for women at all levels 
improve in the developing world. 

A third area of interest is micro and small-scale enterprise devel- 
opment. A.I.D. is now formulating a formal strategy in this sector. 
There are many examples of projects reaching women where im- 
provements in equity were achieved at the same time economic 
performance was improved. 

For instance, in Jamaica, our mission has funded small-scale 
loans for the private sector. Since its inception, the mission's 
project has provided over 1,200 loans, and 35 percent of the enter- 
prises receiving loans have women as principals. The number of 
women receiving technical assistance and training is even greater. 

The office of women in development is also leveraging its funds 
with the Bureau for Science and Technology's ARIES project. 
ARIES is designed to help increase the effectiveness of institutions 
that promote micro and small-scale enterprises. 

For example, we recently funded the addition of one person on a 
technical assistance team who will focus exclusively on women in 
the design of Jordan's small entrepreneur development project. 
And we have many other examples of where missions themselves 
have taken the lead to specifically help women entrepreneurs. 

A fourth area of interest is extending technical assistance to field 
missions. Missions often need assistance in developing gender as- 
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pects of their planning and program documents as well as imple- 
mentation and evaluation. Through the Office of Women in Devel- 
opment assistance is made available in a number of ways. 

Through cooperative agreements with title XII universities, 
working through the Consortium for International Development, 
we've offered technical assistance to over 2b countries. 

As examples, in Nepal consultants have established baseline data 
on household composition, the sexual division of labor, and 
women's roles in agricultural decisionmaking. In Egypt, a team has 
trained scientists to use the methods of gender disaggregated data 
collection in an agricultural program. 

We will be continuing this kind of technical assistance with even 
more fully developed projects that will ensure that our missions, 
host governments, and the universities' needs are addressed and 
met. 

Another way of providing technical assistance to the field is 
through a cooperative agreement with the International Center for 
Research on Women, ICRW. In Zaire, ICRW is helping design and 
implement a pilot agricultural extension/draining program to 
reach women farmers. 

In Bangladesh, ICRW evaluated the mission's small enterprise 
development project and assisted in preparing a cross sectoral mis- 
sion strategy for integrating women. 

Offering technical assistance is critical. But equally important is 
offering training to our own Agency personnel. We cannot be con- 
tent to merely sensitize our development personnel to women in 
development. We have to give them practical guidance in how this 
issue can and should be addressed. 

Manuals for integrating women into A.I.D. projects, including 
such topics as vocational education, agriculture, and small-scale en- 
terprise, have been developed. They not only help A.I.D. missions, 
but help country counterparts to understand the economic impor- 
tance of women. 

Further, the women in development office offers training work- 
shops that provide A.I.D. field staff with practical and applicable 
guidelines for integrating women into A.I.D. projects. 

In 1987, up to five workshops are planned throughout Latin 
America. We, along with the Bureau for Africa, are sponsoring a 
workshop in Nairobi on gender resources in African agricultural 
systems for all of A.I.D.'s Africa-based senior agriculture and pro- 
gram officers. 

The major objective of the workshop is to provide A.I.D. mission 
personnel with information, guidelines, and tools to assist them in 
integrating women's roles in project design, implementation and 
evalu'^tion. The workshop resoonds to the need for practical guid- 
ance to assist the Africa-bast d personnel in implementing A.I.D.'s 
policy. 

Madam Chairman, these are only highlights of a few of our pro- 
grams at A.I.D. I believe they provide an idea of how we are goin? 
about implementing section 113. We have a forward-looking pro- 
gram that emphasizes women's economic roles and potential, and 
we are institutionalizing our policy throughout our Agency. 

We are affecting policy, we are improving our education and 
training programs for women and girls; we are offering technical 
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assistance to our missions overseas; we are improving women's 
access to credit, extension, and new technologies; and we are train- 
ing pur Agency personnel And, most importantly, this issue is 
gaming wider recognition in other developing nations. 

Women are a resource that we will not overlook. I believe that 
from the senior policy level to the important project and program 
personnel level m our Agency, we are finally able to say we are 
witnessing tremendous dividends. 

We're not going to pretend that everything has been done and 
that we have mastered every technique in integrating women into 
their own economies. But I can assure you that we are committed 
to contmuing our efforts, and I believe wholeheartedly that we will 
continue our successes. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Davies appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 41.] 

Mrs. Patterson. Thank you very much. Miss Davies. In your tes- 
timony you mention the training for a personnel, and I think I 
heard some numbers. 

wr^^^-^^' ^^"^^ ^^^^ A.I.D.'s permanent staff in 

Washington and in the field have participated in training projects 
to learn how to integrate women into projects? 

Ms. Davies. In the last 3 to 4 years we've had several training 
prq|rams. Washington based training programs were conducted by 
HIID, or Harvard Institute for International Development, and 
A.I.p. I think we've trained about 175 senior level people. 

We conducted a workshop in Asia 2 years ago where we trained 
about 60 senior Asia-based A.I.D. program and project personnel. 
We anticipate in this coming year to train probably four to five 
times that number. 

I think we have to emphasize that it's been an evolutionary proc- 
ess. I don't think any single donor country that is involved in train- 
ing, including the United States, has truly refined its training tech- 
niques m women in development. It is a very difficult issue. It dif- 
fers sector by sector, it differs from country to country and region 
to region, and we're working on that. 

It's very difficult, but I hope within tl e next year or so we will 
P^^^l^™^^ training manual for women in development. 
, Patterson. And you did say you had the manual already 
produced? 

Ms. Davies. We are refming our trail .g manuals that we've 
used m the past for our training programs this coming year. 

Mrs. Patterson. This committee also has a strong interest in 
Africa. Can you tell me how many of A.I.D.'s projects which are in- 
tended to increase rural food production where women are the pri- 
mary participants in Africa? 

^ Ms. Davies. Well, A.I.D.'s policy is that all of our programs must 
include women. We must have sex disaggregated information, we 
must have social economic analysis, and what have you. It has 
been very difficult to track that in the past. 

There is no single definition of women in development, if you 
will, It is now something we're looking at in our Agency, as are 
other donor countries. We are studying how we define women in 
development and then how do we take that information, quantita- 
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lively or qualitatively, and be able to begin to record our progress; 
what are the benchmarks that we're going to use to ensure that 
we're including women. 

Now, I can't give you a specific number of women beneficiaries 
in those programs. We simply don't have that kind of data. The 
Women in Development Office is now developing a very sophisti- 
cated tracking system so that every one of these projects that come 
on board in the future will be monitored very closely. We will be 
able to go to the review meetings to ensure that appropriate adap- 
tations are made to the design of those projects to ensure that 
women are included. 

I think we will have much more information in the future, but 
right now I simply can't give you an estimate. 

Mrs. Patterson. So at this time you -^ould not say how many are 
really women head 'em up or — how do 1 put it — that they're the 
primary participants, you would not be able to say in which project 
or how many? 

Ms. Da VIES. No, I could not. 

Mrs. Patterson. Your statistics aren't kept like that? 

Ms. Davies. We, in fact, about 3 weeks ^o, sent cables to all of 
our missions in Africa and have asked them to report very specifi- 
cally on how many women they feel they're reaching, the numbers 
of projects, the amount of money being expended. Some of those 
cables are now just coming in. 

And, frankly, I think we're finding out that there are programs 
we've not known about because they've not been reported back to 
Washington. Any project under $20 million, for example, does not 
come back to Washington for review. And we're now finding, for 
example, in a cable from Lesotho, that a $10-million agricultural 
project, $6 million of it will be expended directly on technical as- 
sistance for women, and they anticipate that 8 out of every 10 
beneficiaries will be women. 

So, as we get this information, I think we're going to be in a 
much better position to begin to track it. 

Mrs. Patterson. As I said, I'm new to this, but it seems interest- 
ing to me that the division called women in development would not 
have statistics to show how many were primary women partici- 
pants. 

Ms. Davies. It's very difficult. It has to be done at the design 
stage. That means of the hundreds and hundreds of projects that 
A.I.D. is involved with, we have to put in place a very systematic 
reporting system, which we are now beginning to do, so that we 
will be able to ask the right questions and the missions will be able 
to give us the right information. 

I don't think that's being done in very many places, and it's cer- 
tainly something we know we've got to look at and we are now 
doing that. 

Mrs. Patterson. I understand that our neighbor to the north, 
Canada, by using action plans and strong commitment has made 
rather rapid progress in mainstreaming women into their develop- 
ment projects and programs. 

Could A.I.D. use some of their lessons learned up there? 

Ms. Davies. Well, I'd like to make a little announcement, if I 
may. We have some very distinguished visitors with us here today- 
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The OECD/DAC, which is based in Paris and made jp of about 19 
donor countries, has an expert group on women in development. 

There is a bureau of that expert group and the bureau is now 
visiting in Washington. The memoers are from Canada, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom, and Denmark. And those members 
who are also my counterparts in those particular countries are vis- 
itiiig here today. They're seeing our system at work and an issue 
near and dear to t! eir heai:j, women in development. They're sit- 
ting in the back. 

Mrs. Patferson. We'd li' ^ to recognize you at this time, if you 
would all stand so I'll kno\v who you are and can speak to you 
later. We're glad to have you witi us and hope you understand our 
political process here in the ^Tnited ^^^ates when we come and go as 
we }isten to you. It's good to have you with us. 

Ms. Da VIES. So to answer your question, yes, we are looking at 
the Canadian model. 

Mrs. Patterson. Great. Congressman Bilbray. 

Mr. Bilbray. I sit on the African Subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. From my work on that subcommittee, I 
got thp impression that the program targeting women was being 
phased out and A.I.D. was more or less just targeting the family 
unit as a whole. 

Is that not the case, or did I just get the wrong impression? 

Ms. Davies. Well, I r^jrtainly think it's important to look at the 
family as a whole. We've been emphasizing I think for so.r^c time, 
that the household as a unit has been neglected. That means 
women and children within that household. 

Mr. Bilbray. Over the past month, I spent countless hours in the 
African Subcommittee markup of the foreign aid bill and then, of 
course, the full committee has been meeting almost all of this week 
going through the bill section-by-section. 

And during the course of the testimony, I got the impression that 
the idea of targeting selected groups was being played down by 
A.I.D. and it was more the overall program as a whole that was 
being planned. 

I guess in fact v/hat I'm asking is. Do you feel that A.I.D. pro- 
grams earmarked toward women have been increased, kept the 
same, or actually diminished in your view? 

Ms. Davies. I think very much that it's increasing because I 
think the individu^ ' personnel within the Agency, those who are 
responsible for designing the projects and what have you, are in- 
cluding women at the appropriate levels. And, we will continue to 
do more in the future. 

Mr. BiLTRAY. What kind of A.I.D. money is earmarked for 
womer , progiams? 

Ms. Davies. In our ofhce we have approximately a $2 million a 
year budget. Other than thot we're not earmarking specifically for 
women because what we're trying to do is to employ the appropri- 
ate adaptations to the projects themselves to ensure they include 
women in development. 

I think it's extraordinarily important that those projects look at 
women as beneficiaries and agents. If they're designed appropriate- 
ly, there will be millions and millions of dollars, if you will, appro- 
priated tc women, just as we're looking at that $6 million out of 
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$10 million in Lesothu. It will be x'ar more helpful to look at it at 
that level than to look at the women in development office's 
budget. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. What is the total A.I.D. budget, do you know off 
hand? 

Ms. Davies. I don't know what it is for this year, sir. 
Mr. BiLBRAY. Thank you. 

Mrs. Patterson. Any further questions? Congressman Mfume, 
would you like to ask some questions? 

Mr. Mfume. I don't have any questions, Madanr* Chairman, of 
Miss Davies. I have her testimony. I will read through it and I 
thank you for it. I do have a question for someone who has conclud- 
ed their remarks. Dr. Tinker, if she's still aiound. But I will wait, 
perhaps, until you've concluded your list of witnesses and then I'll 
go back and ask that, if that's OK. 

Mrs. Patterson. That's fine. I'm hesitant because I'm not sure 
where to go from here. Ms. Davies, thank you for being with us. 
We appreciate you appearing and for your statement, and the com- 
pleted statement will be part of the record. 

Ms. Davies. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Patterson. Thank you very much. That concludes the wit- 
ness, but if Dr. Tinker would come back and Congressman Mfume 
may ask you some questions. 

Mr. Mfume. Thank you. Dr. Tinker, and thank^you for your tes- 
timony also. In your testimony you talk near the conclusion about 
the macro policies; economic and agricultural and to some extent, I 
would imagine, social, that have adversely affected the micro poli- 
cies of certain nations, particularly developing nations 

Could you give us some instances or some examples of where 
that has taken place and how it has adversely also affected devel- 
oping women? 

Ms. Tinker. This is a very imiA)rtant question. It isn't always 
easy to make the macro/ micro connections. But, for example, I 
mentioned earlier that 40 percent of the pjople in rural area are 
landless and so buy their food. The cur^-ent policies in many coun- 
tries in Africa are now to raise the pric of food as it's bought from 
the farmers. This policy shift was done under pressure to some 
extent from the World Bank in order to increase the return to the 
farmers. But if the food is then sold at that price rather than subsi- 
dized for the poor, the change increase the cost of food for the 
poor. 

Clearly you have to know who is benefiting and who isn't from a 
particular policy. There's a tendency to think that everyone in 
rural areas will benefit by increased food prices for the farmers. 
But when you recognize that 40 percent of the people in rural 
areas buy food, you realize that the farmers with sufficient land 
are going to benefit. The landless, who are often the agricultural 
laborers, are the ones who are going to have to pay more for food. 

Since we know that about 45 percent of all agricultural laborers 
worldwide are women, that women's income to poor families is 
used more for feeding themselves and their children than is income 
of the men, and that one-third of the households are headed by 
women, we know that a large percentage of this 40 percent who 
are buying food is going to be women. 
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Now, we know that by putting together various studies. We don't 
have specific studies designed to link these data. But when you 
look at the trends and you put the pieces together, you can link 
macro policies and micro impact. 

Another illustration of micro-macro linkages is a study in Thai- 
land by the International Laborer Organization. This showed that 
the low prices paid to the farmers in the northeast area were di- 
rectly related to the large number of women who came into Bang- 
kok to work in the massage parlors, primarily as prostitutes. This 
has been one of the best selling books that ILO has ever put out. 

Mr. Mfume. I wonder why. 

TT^™^^^- ^ ^® ^ show this relationship. 

UNICEF, m Its more recent study working with the World Bank, 
has looked at who is hurt by the policies brought on by debt re- 
structuring. So there are some attempts to relate macro-micro poli- 
cies. 

It is estimated that the impact of 30 years of development has 
been to increase the income of the top 40 percent of the people in 
the Third World countries while the bottom 20 percent don't do 
very well. What you get is a maldistribution of income with the 
poor getting poorer, and the poor are increasingly women. So we 
begin to talk about the feminization of poverty. What we're trying 
to look at are ways to support these '^omen or assist them in sup- 
porting themselves. 

The Equity Policy Center that I run has recently done a study of 
street foods because women in many countries dominate the selling 
of food on the streets, whether it's in Peru or the Philippines. We 
wanted to see what kind of existence they had. 

It turns out that their major problem is the fact that most gov- 
ernments consider street foods illegitimate and therefore try to get 
them off the streets. Yet, street foods provide 20 percent of the 
total urban food supply in those countries. 

When you consider that in this country fast foods are supposed 
to be 30 or 40 percent of the food eaten, you can understand why 
the street foods, which are the fast foods in the Third World, are 
also very popular. So their governments, instead of fighting them, 
ought to support street food sellers, especially, say, by providing 
clean water for them. 

In other words, the government should change their macro poli- 
cies requiring extremely high sanitation levels that are essentially 
inappropriate in congested street and sidev^alks which rob cities of 
their vitalety. 

Mr. Mfume. Do you think that in the formulatioi: of those macro 
economic and macro agricultural policies there is a reluctance to 
look at the micro connection or is there an ignorance to some 
extent as to how it may, in fact, affect develooing nations in terms 
of their own micro economics and micro agricultural policies? 

Ms. Tinker. Part of it, I think, is the economists make the macro 
decisions and the anthropologists worry about the micro. You have 
different people studying different things, you have different ways 

fo^ulating issues. It took McNamara t get economists at the 
World Bank to look at poverty, for example, simply because it's not 
something that they tend to consider important. 
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I orten think of the militar)'. I imagine that if the generals 
thought about the individuals that they were sending into battle, 
we might have fewer wars. The issue leally is to try to look at 
whether these policies are particularly inequitable to particular 
groups of people; most policies are going to take something away 
and ^ve something. You can see that with problems reducing the 
deficit. What is important is knowing whom it will affect. 

For example, when there's talk at the World Bank about the 
poor or the 51 percent of the people who are malnourished, they dc 
not realize that the greatest number are women and children. If 
they recognize that, then they would have to change implementing 
policies to focus on them rather than male heads of household. 

It's a question of recognizing the impact and then dealing with it 
rather than necessarily changing the policy. 

Mr. Mfume. Does your center in looking at equity policy look at 
the, in work comparative purposes, look at the world in terms of an 
east/ west, industrialized versus noniudustrialized, or north/south 
development versus nondeveloping way? Or do you put that all 
aside? 

Mr. Tinker. No. We try to look at issues from a sectoral point of 
view. And we have, in fact, in the agricultural area looked at both 
the United States, Europe, and the countries in the south. We have 
not done much with east. 

It is our feeling that there are some similarities but also there 
are some areas that you can't compare. We tried to compare, for 
example, the problem of energy use; we've done a lot of work on 
household energy in the Third World. That issue can't really be 
compared with U.S energy problems. 

On the other hand, about 5 years ago we were trying to look at 
the problem of clean water and found out that Virginia has the 
largest percentage of Americans without access to clean water. We 
thought it would be a very interesting study to look at the problem 
of water in the United States as if it were a Third World problem; 
that is, considering access to water in terms of class and ethnic 
group. 

For example, in Virginia and in Maryland there are small towns 
which supply water to whites within the city limits but do not 
extend the service to the black areas outside the town boundaries. 

I still think that it would make a very important study, almost 
as important as the problem of hunger in this country; it would 
also show how resources are unevenly distributed. 

In agriculture we showed that in this country there's a long his- 
tory of the involvement of women on farms. This was not obvious 
b'^fore because women do not call themselves farmers Just like sta- 
tistics overseas, women's work was undercounted. Two women in 
the Department of Agriculture have done new censuses showing 
the large number of women involved on farms in this country. So, 
yes, there are some commonalities. 

I was surprised to find in our studies that there is a significant 
numbers of subsistence farmers in Poland largely women. So you 
find out there are lots of parallels, but there are also lots of differ- 
ences. 

Mr. Mfume. And areas that you can't compare 
Ms. Tinker. Yes. 
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Mr. Mfume. Thank you. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 
Mrs. Patterson. Congressman Bilbray. 

Mr. Bilbray. Yes. My question is very similar to the one I asked 
Ms. Davies. In the recent Foreign Affairs Committee hearings I got 
the impression that women's programs were being de-emphasized 

Would jrour answer be similar to hers, that no, A.I.D. is not de- 
emphasizmg women's programs? 

Ms. Tinker. Well, in my statement I made the point that I 
thought it was essential to have a focal point for women in the de- 
velopment agencies as well ai< to try to integrate women in other 
appropriate projects, and that it was very important to have the 
support at the top in those developing agencies. 

I think that there is today less support for such policies at the 
top m the U.S. A.I.D. than there used to be. However, there are 
more people in the Agency itself who understand the issue and are 
cojnmitteed to carrying out the programs on women. 

The resources in too many offices, including the women's office, 
have been reduced. Therefore the ability of that office to collect 
statistics and to analyze and monitor what is going on in A I D is 
less. 

The office itself has in the past had some project funds, but I 
think the answer that Kay Davies gave is important, she said that 
the moneys that are going to women go through the sectoral pro- 
grams. However, that requires top level support for int^ating 
women and a strong focal point. In the longrun, I think that's the 
only viable long-term policy because there will never be more than 
a piddling little amount of money for women's projects. 

But I think we are pretty well all agreed to that. How you pro- 
vide separate support for women at the grassroots and yet inte- 
grate them into a sectoral program is an administrative and pro- 
gramatic issue. We're struggling with that. But I think we ail are 
saying that it s important to integrate vomen throughout all pro- 
grams. 

Next week, for example, I'm going to a review of the United Na- 
tions University 6-year plan. They have taken the view that 
they re going to integrate women into all of the U.N. university 
programs but not have a focal point. I'm going all the way to Tokyo 
to fight for a focal point because having good will at the top doesn't 
help staff to design programs to include women, especially if they 
do not see the connections. 

Thi'^ is, in a sense, a new issue. I was trained at Harvard. I didn't 
look at women during my first three field trips, I did interview 
Indira Gandhi, because she was the Minister of Information. I 
didn t talk to poor women. It took the women's movement in this 
country to make me look at what was happening to women in the 
developing countries. 

I don't think that a lot of people of my age group men or women, 
have yet internalized the need to look at women as a separate 
group. So you need an expert on the council to push. Environment 
wasn t an issue until recently; you need an environmentalist to 
point out environmental impact of policies. 

You need an expert to supplv the information whether on envi- 
ronmental issues, wom^^n's issues, or equity issues. 
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Mr. BiLBRAY. I get the impression from the administration that 
they're mainly looking at the big-ticket programs. 
Ms. Tinker. That's right. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. And they're not looking at the individual programs 
thdt you're talking about. They would like to phase these programs 
out. That's the impression that I get from listening to their testi- 
mony before the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Not that they're just targeting your programs. Mr. Feighan had 
an amendment which would allow for small loans to small busi- 
nessmen and farmers in the Third WorH. The administration, 
A.I.D., opposed that. The majority of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, from both parties, feel that the trickle dovm effect is not work- 
ing. 

You give the big projects to a country, and it doesn't ever get to 
the little guy down below. I just feel that the kind of programs 
you're talking about are not high priority items for A.I.D. In fact, 
A.I.D. would ju^Jt assume they go away. 

Ms. Tinker. Microprograms are expensive for a large bureaucra- 
cy, and certainly it would seem that the trend of A.I.D. is more 
toward management of lai^ger projects. That's why PVO's are im- 
portant tui intermediary groups who take larger amounts of money 
and filter it down with smaller grants. With such decentralization 
a monitor of women's programs becomes even more important. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. But I think what you're going to need to do in the 
future, in my mind, is to earmark specific programs you want, then 
come to Congress, come to a committee like this one or the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and force the administration and A.I.D. to fund 
those progranis. 

If you don't, those programs are gradually going to wither away, 
and I think that you're going to have to really push for your pro- 
grams because the administrators, the women working in A.I.D. on 
these programs, can't really buck their director. 

Ms. Tinker. I certainly appreciate your poin; of view. I think 
many of us would fear that if the office got a large amount of 
money, the rest of the Agency might say, aha, we don't have to do 
anything about women any more. Essentially this is the dilemma. 

That's why I have emphasized that high-level support is impor- 
tant. We now have Barber Conable at the World Bank and William 
Draper at UNDP; both are very committed to women in develop- 
ment programs. We do not have that leadership at A.I.D. or in the 
United States, and quite the other way. 

I think myself, if ^ may say so, that what we need is a change of 
leadership before we're going to get this problem solved. 

Mr. BiLBRAY. I agree with you. 

Ms. Tinker. Thank you. 

Mrs. Patterson. I'd like to thank all of our witnesses; Dr. 
Tinker, Mrs. Smith, who had to leave to get a shuttle back to New 
York, Dr. Rojas and Ms. Davies for being with us today and shar- 
ing the information and views. The testimony that the committee 
has heard I think has been very helpful as we work to improve the 
efficiency and the effectiveness of our development assistance pro- 
grams. 
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So rd like to thank you for coming and, if you will, we may 
submit some questions to you all in writing and ask you to respond. 
Thank you very much, and this hearing is now adjourned. 
[Whereupon, the hearing adjourned at 11:15 a.m.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Irene Tinker, Director, Equity Poucy Center 

It gives me great pleasure to appear today before the Select Committee on 
Hunger for its hearing on the integration of women in development. The first Con- 
gressional hearing on this important issue was before the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs' subcommittee on International Organizations and movements; Congressman 
Donald Fraser requested my testimony as part of series on the International Prob- 
lem of Human Rights, on 24 October 1973. 

The focus of our testimony was the amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1973 concerning the integration of women into the development process which had 
been recently introduced by Senator Percy. The basic issue underlying that amend- 
ment, the frequent adverse impact of development on poor women, has not disap- 
peared. However, we have today a much greater understanding of the extent and 
cause of the problem, and extensive experience with interventions designed to ame- 
liorate the negative impacts. 



Documenting women's work 

Development policies were framed in the post World War II era when the bulk of 
American women were housewives. Reflecting that emphasis of women's roles, early 
development programs, if they included women at all, saw them in terms of mater- 
nal and child health programs or family planning programs; in reality, these pro- 
grams were focussed not on mothers, but on childen— fewer and healthier children 
Onjy very recently with the advent of the Safe Motherhood progam, have the moth- 
ers' health and maternal mortality been given priority. 

Development is primarily concerned about economic growth, and two decades ago 
there were almost no data about 'vomen's economic activities outside the modem 
sector. Thus the gathering of statistics on women's work became a major preoccupa- 
tion of women concerned with international development. Our assumption has been 
that if women are proved to be valuable contributors to the gross national product, 
then development programs will be designed to reach, include, and benefit them as 
well as men. (Tinker 1976; Wellesley 1877; Jahan & Papenek; Dauber & Cain 1981; 
Lewis 1981). 

The women's movement and the UN Decade for Women legitimized the study of 
women for the first time, and a plethora of theses and dissertations by anthropolo- 
gists and demographers added depth to the growing literature on actual develop- 
ment projects produced in response to the Percy amendment. As data accumulated, 
challenges were made to the official definitions included in national accounts of 
what exactly constituted work, definitions which rendered most of women's work in- 
visible (Beneria 1982; Dixon-Meller 1985). 

Time Use.— At first, the focus was on women in near subsistence societies. Time- 
use studies, compiled in a wide variety of countries (Zeidenstein 1979; Acharya & 
Bennett 1981; Buvinic 1983; Islam 1984), document women's \onr work day in near 
subsistence societies: market and dorn<^tic production account for between 10 and 
12 hours for adult women compared to between 6 and 8 hours for adult men (Tinker 
1984). 

Agriculture.— 'The female farming systems of Africa have been studied in depth by 
anthrooologists (Guyer 1978; Pala-Okeyo 1980; Henn 1986) and sociologists (Fort- 
nann Tadesse 1982) Data have convinced major donor agencies that since 
women in sub-Saharan African grow some eighty percent of the food and provide 
about half all agricultural labor in the refdon, tnat they mu.st figure in programs 
designed to increase agricultural productivity (Dey 1984; Palmer 1985; Burfisher & 
Korenstein 1985; Muzaale & Leonard 1985; FAO 1986). 

Research on the agricultural activities of women in Asia indicates not only their 
continuing importance as unpaid family labor but their growing employment as 
paid agricultural labor (Agarwal 1984; Kandiyoti 1985). Anthropologists have also 
documented the criticality of women's income to support poor households (Stoler 
1977; Mencher 1987). Despite regional vacations, it is estimated that between forty 
and forty-five percent of agricultural labor is done by women (FAO 1986). 
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In Latin America, FAO statistics show a lower agricultural participation rate, at 
less than than twenty percent, than elsewhere in the world, in contrast the Caribbe- 
an participation is recorded as the highest at fifty-four percent (FAO 1986). Social 
scientists ccatinue to question these data as they point out the importance of 
women's work in the agriculture sector (Deere & Leon 1980; Jaquette 1983; Spindel, 
Jaquette, & Cordini 1983; Flora 1985; Wilson 1985). 

After ten years of research into women's productive activities in agriculture, most 
development agencies accept the fact even of women's agricultural work, even 
though the implications of women's roles to project design are not always apparent 
to planners (Ahmad 1984; Monson & Kalb 198d). However, farm work seldom ac- 
counts for even half the long dav of female subsistence farmers. 

Survival activities.-- k second major task of women is to prepare food crops first 
for storage and later for eating. They build storage huts for cereals and legumes; 
then carry the crops from the fields to the huts or home. They spend long hours 
threshing, winnowing, and pounding grain, or equally long hours fermenting, shred- 
ding, and drying cassava or preparing yams and tapioca for cooking. Yet these time- 
consuming activities are almost never included in labor force statistics, despite the 
recent changes in the international definitions for recording labor force participa- 
tion which would include all such processing of primary products no matter wheth- 
er they would be consumed at home. 

In addition to food storage, processing, and preparation, women are generally re- 
sponsible for providing the fuel and water necessary for cooking the food (FAO 
1979). Depending on the geography, climate, environment, and population density, 
these essential survival tasks take from one to six or even more hours per day (Cie- 
celski 1984: Dixon-Meuller 1985). As pasture lands are taken over for food crops, 
women must also scavenge for fodder to feed their animals. A recent study in three 
villages in Uttar Pradesh, Tndia, indicates that women spend 2.5 times as much 
human energy collecting fuel and fodder than they spend on agricultural production 
(Agarwal 1984). Time is clearly a major constraint for poor rural women (Tinker 
1984) and must be considered if agricultural production is to be increased whether 
in Korea (Tinker & Cho 1981), Peru (Alcantara 1985). Senegal (Sow 1986), Ghana 
(Ardayfio 1986) or South and Southeast Asia (Reddy 1980; Islam 1984). 

New Technologies 

Development attempts to increase individual productivity by introducing new 
technologies. Cultural biases have resulted in a pattern of focussing these innova- 
tions on men (Tinker 1981b). Too often these new technologies undercut women's 
traditional income activities such as making beer, puffed rice, or pottery for sale or 
pounding rice for a part of the product (Dauber & Cain 1979; Scott & Carr 1985). 

At the same time, new agricultu»-al technologies have tended to increase women's 
work: larger fields or more fertilizers can increase the amount of time women must 
spend weeding; new cash crops are often grown on the closest and best soils, requir- 
ing women to walk further to the fields where they grow food (Henn 1986). In com- 
paring the impact of technological change in agriculture on women of various class- 
es in Asia and Africa, one study finds that while women are less well-off than the 
men of their culture and class, there is a marked contrast between the two conti- 
nents; in Asia the impact on women is in the same direction as that on men, in 
Africa men of a household might be better off while women of the same household 
would be worse off (Agarwal 1984). 

In poor households, women work on neighbor's fields as agricultural laborers. 
Elsewhere, men migrate to find employment, leaving the women with all the agri- 
cultural tasks. As women begin to take on economic activities that historically have 
been done by men, men do not takeover any of women's work. 

Feminization of poverty 

It is often forgotten that the poorest rural people are the landless. Over 40% of all 
rural families purchase their food. Technological innovations primarily help the 
largest landowners although there may be some increase in demand for agricultural 
labor where mechanization is not appropriate. Higher food prices, which encourage 
production, hurt poor consumers in both rural and urban areas. The result in pei> 
sistent malnourisnment; World B .nk figures show that 51% of the people ir low 
income countries do not consume enough calories for an active working life (IBRD 
1986). The Bank does not disaggregate its fibres by male and female, but it is in- 
structive that % of the undernourished live in South Asia where deeply engrained 
biases result in greater malnutrition among women; Vs live in Sub-Saharan Africa 
with its growing food deficiencies. 

Since the poor must buy food, and the poorest of the poor tend to be wcmen 
headed households, It is obvious that the bulk of the undernourished are women 
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and their children. Estimates of the incidence of women headed households now go 
above one-third. Even official statistics which tend to undercount this phenomena, 
report that women headed households constitute 45 percent in Botswana and 34 per- 
cent in Jamaica. Official data indicated the following countries reporting over 
twenty percent women headed households: Malawi, Sudan, Ghana, Rwanda, El Sal- 
vador, Panama, Peru, Guyana, Venezuela, and Hong Kong (U.S. Department of 
Commerce 1985). 

After fifteen years of research, then, we have documented that women work and 
that the poorer the household, the more important is the economic activity and/or 
income of the woman to family survival. We also know that married women in 
rural areas are increasingly poor, and often lack access to family income, not only 
for themselves, but to provide food for their families (Palmer 1985). It has become 
increasingly obvious to the development community that poor women need money 
to survive, and that income of the woman was more likely to benefit the family 
than income to the man (Bruce 1987). 



WHAT WORKS 



There is not panacea for improving the lot of women, just as there is not magic 
formula which will erase our deficit. Research underscores the cremendous variety 
of agricultural systems, cultures, climates. While it is possible to make a set of 
guidelines for reaching women, programs must be adopted to the needs to women in 
a particular country at a particular time and in a particular setting. These guide- 
lines would include the data we know, as noted above, as well as advice on program 
design. Let me note a few important issues. 

Separate or integratedn-At is important to avoid the trap of dichotomies, of 
either/or. It is not a case of either separate programs for women, or integrated pro- 
grams. There is a need for both. Generally, to talk with women it is best to meet 
alone with them. But to set up programs outside the administrative or planning 
structures is to marginalize them. 

Similarly, in development agencies, it is absolutely essential to have an office or a 
focal point for women, staffed by someone whose job it is to reiterate the importance 
of including women in development programs. But such an office is not sufficient. 
Support of decision makers, in . ngress and in the administration of USAID, or the 
World Bank and other UN agencies, is imperative. Only then will the poorest 
women begin to benefit from programs designed to alleviate hunger and drudgery. 

High level support by Barber Conable has allowed Barbara Herz in the World 
Bank to greatly increase program designed to reach women: both the safe mother- 
hood initiative and new agricultural extension efforts. USAID has reduced its inter- 
est in women in recant years, but does have a pilot project on extension. The be^t 
such project, however, is being run by IFAD in Cameroon where male and femaie 
f^A^®*?" workers work with farmer groups of both women and men (Walker 1987); 
li'AD has recognized the importance of women's agricultural activity from its 
founding. 

Within the UN system, UNIFEM (The UN Fund for Women) has provided the im- 
petus for UNDP to integrate women in their projects. A recently established office 
?motoTw integration for the current director, William Draper, 

f 7i7 ^ International Research and Training Institute for the Advancement 
of Women) works with the UN statistical office UNICEF, and others to ensure that 
data on women are collected, and utilized in future planning. (I had the honor of 
serving as the only Board member representing the United States, and have recent- 
ly set up a US Council for INSTRAW to bring more American women scholars into 
contact with UN research on women, and women researchers themselves from 
every comer of the globe.] 

For women and me/i.— Another dichotomy to be avoided is the assumption that 
programs are either for women, or for men. Most people, even women headed house- 
holds, live in kin networks which consist of women and men of all ages. Programs 
mut't be deigned to benefit the family, not only one member of it. Too long develop- 
ment has been channeled to men; this may have encouraged family disorganization. 
Integrating v*omen in development means basing programs on equity for the family 
and communitv as well as for the woman herself. 

National policies and poor women.— A final dichotomy that must be avoided is 
that between micro and macro policies. Too often, discussion of subsidies or pricing 
policies for food neglect the impact on people. Many expensive food subsidy pro- 
grams end up benefiting the middle class more than the poor. Similarly, many gov- 
ernment decision from investment in agriculture to serving the debt, have differen- 
tial impacts both by sex and class. UNICEF has led the development community 
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with its focus on the impact of debt rescheduling on children. Similar studies should 
be made concerning the impact of specific policies on poor women. 

Land tenure is a particularly crit'^al policy for women in Africa, and one that 
will directly influence food production the next century. Population projections of 
700 million in the year 2000 will force a change in subsistence agriculture. Women, 
who produce 70-80 percent of all food in Africa south of the Sahara, have only tra- 
ditional use nghts to the land. As land pressure increases along with population, 
and as privatization of land accelerates, who will be the farmers of Africa in the 
next century? If men take up fanning, will they alter their traditions and begin to 
take responsibility for supporting their children and wives? What is, or should be, 
the balance between equity and production? 
As this committee takes up issues of hunger in Africa, could it not suggest that a 
rejection be made of what African agriculture would look like in fifty, and in a 
undred years, if current programs and policies are followed. Once the scenarios are 
described, the alternatives should be examined in terms BOTH of equity and pro- 
duction. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

I have just suggested a study looking ahead fifty years. In development terms, 
that is a long time. After all, we are only in the UN Third Development Decade 
The concern with women in development has only been around half that time. Yet 
everything seems to speed up these days, with faster communications, faster travel, 
increasing migration, and rapid population growth. We are indeed all becoming part 
of a golbal village. It behooves us to be concerned about the hungry, and the poor, 
and the women, everywhere. I thank you for the opportunity of sharing my 
thoughts, triumphs, and concerns with you today as you search for ways to achieve 
an equitable and sustainable future. 
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Responses to Questions for Irene Tinker 

QUESTIONS submitted BY HON. MICKEY LELAND 

QuestioTu If you were the Administrator of A.I.D., what steps would you take to 
improve women s participation in the Agency'^ projects and programs'> 

Answer. It js^nrial to have both a focal point for women in development and 

^^^^^Ia' ^^^erential interests and responsibilities of women and men are 
fnl^^^o fu" ^" P«>^eK)nented projects. To accomplish these twin goals, I would 
support a three-pronged approach. 

First, I would continue the training efforts of which A.I.D. has undertaken to 
deepen the understanding of WID, but would include training for coStotS a^ 
well as staii. 

.«^'°"f J*"^?"''^/^"!**'?" capabilitiy of the WID office by increasing its allo- 
i yA°L^^^- ^"j In particular, direct hire staff-men as well a^ women, 

womin'^n^i^"c:!^fr*° should be treated as a substantive office, not a 

f tT! i . ^5"'^ P""?"*^^ information on issues and personnel for the rest 

of the agency in DC and abroad. Funds would be ueed to support the WID communi- 
"'T^'^*' Vrovmon of documentation. Funds would akTpr.^ 
v^de additional experts for design and evalution of mainstream projects to assist in 
the inclusion of women s concerns. 

Finally, I would set aside 10 percent of the total A.I.D. budget as leverage funds 
.nmnSiHvi^ZM^r"'^" in mainstream projects. Access to these funds would be 
? r?.^. f ^"J P^"^'- «"<^ he awarded for new initiatives for the 

wn. M ."L"'""]^"- ^'rV'^ ^ '■^'""y Pl-'nning program reaches ./omen 

would not be sufficient to leverage additional funds, but an education program for 
women accepting contraceptive devices mi^t be lirugram lor 

Question. What do you think are the strengths and weaknesses of A.I.D.'s women 
in development policy? » wumen 
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Answer. A.I.D.'s WID Program suffers from American stereotypes not only of 
women's roles but of the goals of tht wonien's movement These goals are inter- 
twined, and so often confuse programming end policy directions thus making impact 
on the Agency more difficult. 

Elsewhere I have written that there are at least four objectives of WID program- 
ming: equality, economic development, empowerment, and employment All of these 
objectives are important, but one office shouM not have to deal with them all. 
Within the Agency, there are separate offices for each of these concerns for men: 
there is a human rights section for equal human rights; the labor office deals with 
empowering unions abroad; personnel deals with affirmative action and with staff 
rights; economic development is the stuff of the Agency. I feel that the WID office 
should primarily be concerned with economic d*»velopinent. However, the office 
should also work with the other parts of the Agency to see that women's legal rights 
are inclu'ied within human rights; that empowerment of women's organizations 
become legitimized as part of the oflice supporting organization of democratic insti- 
tutions, including unions; and that, together with personnel, a list of persons knowl- 
edgable about women's issues be continually updated and made available to offices 
seeking direct hire or consultants. 

Clarity of objectives is an essential step in increasing the efficacy of the WID 
office; strong and visible support of top management of A.I.D. and of the country is 
the other critical ingredient. 

Question. Since he became president of the World Bank, Mr. Conable has ac- 
knowledged the importance of integrating women in the programs and projects 
funded by that institution. I understand that at least initially much of their effort 
will be placed on adding women's components to existing projects. Dr. Tinker, do 
you think this is a good strateg>-? 

Answer. Mainstreaming women's concerns is the goal of all WID supporters. Such 
integration should ideally start at the design stage, but in this less than perfect 
world, adding components is a useful approach to including women in all appropri- 
ate projects. Careful monitoring of program results will assist in reorientation and 
redesign to improve such integration. Mr. Conable's backing is essential, and ena- 
bling; astute programming by Barbara Herz and her staff should ensure positive re- 
sults. Their efforts provide a fine model for A.I.D. 

Question. Legislation currently before Congress, H.R. 1802, requires that A.I.D. 
design and carry out action plans for implementing existing women in development 
guidelines What msgor points do you t.'iink should be covered in these action plans 
to ensure that progress is made in integ: ating women? 

Answer. All the guidelines in the world will not make the integration of women 
happen unless there is understanding of the reasons for such inclusion, and there 
are bureaucratic rewards for doing so. My suggestions for this were given in re- 
sponse to your first question. Congressman Leland. 

Question. Much of your work has focused on the economic contributions made by 
women in the informal sectors of developing countries. Could you briefly describe 
these contributions and the advantages that would be gained by bringing them into 
the formal sector 

Answer. Sir, I cannot answer that question since I am uncomfortable with the 
false dichotomy between formal and informal economic activities Further, I do not 
think that women, or men, will necessarily be better served by including them in 
the formal economy. Indeed, I see long-term trends to'vard an increase in small- 
scale enterprise of the type often termed informal. 

EPOC has made an exhaustive study of street foods; who makes, sells, and buys 
them. Oui objectives were to find out the importance of this activity as income and 
as food for the urban poor, women, men, and children. 

Essentially our findings: 

Underscore the importance of the vending of prepared foods: one in 16 people in 
Bogor, Indonesia earned their living this way; 

Show that income earned is better than that paid to unskilled workers in the 
formal sector; and 

Illustrate the importance of these fast street foods in the diet of urban dwellers- 
some 20 to 25 percent of the urban food budget goes for these foods. 

This sector is doing reasonably well. Certain changes might increase the income 
to vendo»^— by legitimizing selling and so reduce bribes and protection money; or 
improve the quality of the food sold— by providing access to clean water for washing 
hands and dishes. But too much attention, particularly from economists who consid- 
er that the only successful programming for microentrepreneurs is growth, would 
probably bankrupt most vendors. The economy of scale with vendors is micro. This 
fact must be respected when working with them. Their enterprises provide work for 
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trition, income generation. While we are all in agreement that mainstreaming of 
women in development is the ultimate objective, we believe that in the short and 
medium term, there is a need for women-specific projects in areas in which women 
have no experience, expertise, or acceptance. The key is not to "projectize" women s 
concerns, but rather to design these projects within the context of a sector pro- 
gram*'. OEFs Honduras pig project is part of a national livestock program. Our So- 
malia agroforestry project is not only part of a USAID CDA Community Forestry 
program, but also integrates a national women's organization, the National Range 
Agency, women and men, refugees and local residents. * • u 

On the other hand, it has become clear to us in our work in t^atin America, the 
Caribbean, and Africa that women leaders and managers in local organizations also 
need assistance to ensure that development efforts are effective and sustainable. 

What types of assistance are needed? PVOs, particularly indigenous women s or- 
ganizations, need to take leadership roles to realize policy and institutional changes 
that support their development efforts. 

This implies the need for strengthening strategic organizational capacity, includ- 
ing (a) strategic management, with attention to institutional and policy analysis ca- 
pacities, (b) mobilization of local initiative and resources, (c) newer organizational 
forms that are better suited to the group's values and development purposes and 
missions. In addition, there is need to support networks of local complementary in- 
stitutions, strengthening vertical and horizontal linkages that all work towards na- 
tional development. . . u • 

OEF's T)rograms integrate training and technical assistance with other inputs, 
playing a facilitating, catalyzing role in assisting low-income women and men in im- 
proving their own socioeconomic situation. At another level, OEF assists indigenous 
groups in management and organizational areas such as those mentioned above. 
These skills are necessary for present-day agencies and groujM to respond to the 
everchanging situatiun, problems and neeids of people in the Third World. Let me 
give you some examples: , . 

Strategic planning, resource mobilization (fundraising, proposal wnting), program 
planning workshops have been conducted by OEF with Senegalese, Gambian, Nige- 
rian, Argentine and Ecuadorian organizations. Financial management and account- 
ability skills are learned by doing. . j • 

Skills in evaluation of development projects are learned through d^ign and im- 
plementation by local people together with our staff either as part of OEF s Steering 
Committee mechanism for projects, or during our "Learning Workshops or during 
actual project evaluations. , , , 

Our Women, Law and Development Program complements OEFs economic devel- 
opment programs because women, who often sufer the double burden of being poor 
and female, will not fully benefit from development until they are able to assert 
their rights, redress injustices, and access economic and political resources. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Take seriously the concepts contained in the two bills referred to at the outset. 

2. Give increased attention to training and technical assistance in the area of or- 
ganizational skills, including management skills, for women leaders. 

Responses to Questions for Euse Fiber Smith 

questions submrrxed by hon- mickey leland 

Question, In your testimony you describe A.LD.*s partnership with the PVO com- 
munity. What relationship does the PVO community have with the World Bank or 
with any of the other development banks? ^ . . j 

Answer. The World Bank states a reemphasis on linking up with PVO s. and 
indeed. Bank officials have initiated meetings with PVO consortia in Third World 
countries and in the U.S. to generate ideas on alternative ways of collaborating. 
Currently, the Br»nk works with governments, although a few PVO's have received 
contracts for World Bank work. The PVO community is attempting to persuade the 
development banks to define PVO more broadly to include organizations other than 
international organizations like the International Planned Parenthood Federation, 

Question. What do you believe are the advantages and disadvantages in working 
with or through indigenous women's organizations to implement programs which 
are intended to increase women's participation in development projects and pro- 
grams? 

Answer. Women's organizations have the advantage that they are natural and 
voluntary networks for information and mobilization, that they are formed because 
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of needs that the participants themselves have identified, that they function flexibly 
according to their members' styles and culture, that women feel more at ease and 
supportive of each others' efforts. 

On the other hand, these organizations tend to be given less serious consideration 
bv other groups, to have less access to resources and less experience in organization- 
al management, resulting sometimes in women becoming more marginalized in ' v- 
lopment prog-amming. 

Third world women's groups have requested organizational assistance so they can 
play a stronger role in the development of their own countries. 

Qu^tioru In your testimony you note that PVO's are especially effective at reach- 
ing the poorer groups in countries in which they operate, and we know that women 
are the poorest group in the developing world. What proportion of PVO activities 
would you estimate have women as the primary participants? 

Answer. It is estimated that between 30 to 60 percent of PVO activities have 
women as primary beneficiaries. Perhaps 30 percent of projects actively involve 
women in programming. PVO's are determined to increase the number of programs 
reaching women. Moreover, efforts increasingly have women involved and trained 
in program design, management, implemention, and evaluation of programs, both as 
PVO staff or as beneficiaries, 

©iesfwft. Much of your testimony describes the increasingly impor+^ant role that 
PVO s play in development, in general, and in integ'-ating women into development. 
What do you see as their m^'or constraints or limitati'^-o'? 

Answer. While PVO's have been effective in development, they have been found 
to have weaknesses/limitations which are by no means insurmountable. According 
to a re^nt A.I.D. study, February 1986, (1) PVO*s need to show tha* their communi- 
ty-based approaches can be scaled-up and expanded, in sho , repL^aced. (2) Projects 
need to be designed to be sustainable over the long-run and not dependent on con- 
tinued outside funding. (3) PVO ,.ojects need as broad programming context, em- 
phasizing coordination and/or pooling of resources of different groups and agencies, 
as part of a broader programming strategy. (4) Lessons learned are either not gener- 
ated because of lack of information and eval* ,:ion of project results or not shared 
with colleagues in development. 

On the one hand, the absorptive capacity of PVO's to use outside funds has in- 
creased. On the other, there is still a limited proportion of A.I.D. funds channeled 
through PVO s, the level falling short of congressional expectations. 

There is also a need to explore ways to expand PVO relationship with national 
governments in order to provide feedback that in turn will positively affect policy 
change. Truly collaborative ventures in development will then be possible. 

Question. To what extent do you believe the ledership within PVO's is cognizant 
of the centrality of women's contributions to economic development? 

Answer. TTiere is increasing recognition of women's contribution to economic de- 
velopment. Most PVO's have re-examined their programs in light of activities like 
^vork8hops for members of PVO associations on designing and implementing activi- 
ties that effectively address ^omen's issues. 

Wor' reniains to be done in movir ^rom relief activities to development, includ- 
ing hou to design and implement programs where wo nen are not just recipients of 
aid, but also active contributors to development. 




Prepared Statement of Mary Hill Rojas, Virginia Polytechnic T.^stitute and 

State University 

I feel very privileged to be her" day before this ommittee that has enabled my 
distinguished colleagues and me to testify on an essential element of the develop- 
ment process, the roles of women and men. T represent the membership nf ♦he Asso- 
ciation i-^r Women in Development (AWID). The collective membership of AWID 
represente an exceedingly rich source of expertise and experience in the develop- 
ment Vf^id m general and with the women in developm( field in particular. 
, The Association for Women in Development is the onl> United States-ba-^ed pro- 
!fwT?^^^ associaLon that focuses on international development and gender issues. 
AWID i£ committed to ensuring that women participate as full and active partners 

AtnT?^^ e^uitabie development process, and that thsy share in its benefits. 

AV/ID 18 a multi-disciplinary association which draws its membership from a wide 
vaiiety of pnvate and voi .ntary organizations, multilateral organizations, universi- 
ites, and individuals with an interest in women in developing regions of the world. 
Membei-s include faculty and students from sr-h disciplines as the social sciences, 
agricultrue human resources, and women's studies; staff of national and interna- 
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tional aid agencies; representatives of private development organizations and firms, 
and individuals involved in development programs All the members ar« linked by 
their commr i concern for including women as both agents and beneficiaries in de- 
velopment planning in order to fully realize the goals of equality, development, and 
peace. 

The Association's membership forms what we call a trialog of scholars, practition- 
ers and policymakers. Through this trialog AWID encourages and strengthens re- 
search issues related to women in development, seeks to improve the practice of 
multilateral, bilateral and private institutions in the integration of women in devel- 
opment, and provides improved communications and education on problems '•nd so- 
lutions relating to women in development. 

One of the constituencies of AWID is the land grant university within the United 
States— an institution that has traditionally been concerned with agriculture, nutri- 
tion, and rural development and, therefore, has played a key role in development 
both at home and abroad. As a faculty member of a land grant university, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, and as an administrator in the Virginia 
Tech Office of International Development, I'd like to focus my remaining time on 
issues related to agriculture, low-resource farm households, and the development 
process. 

I team-teach a course with a cumbersome title, "Working v ith Limited Resource 
Farm Families in Developing Regions Through Extension." One of the first things 
we do in the class is consider each of the elements in the title. We ask our students, 
primarily from Virginia, to define a family. We ask them about their own family 
structures. We then design for them various family configurations— the United 
States idea of a nuclear family; the polygamous family; the extended family; the 
female-headed household. We talk about decision-making and income distribution 
within families. We ask what are resources from a farm household? Using, by way 
of example, the most common, land, lu^r and capital, we ask who in the family has 
title to land? What is the division of labor within the family? Who plants, who 
weeds, who harvests? Who has access to which resources and who controls them? 
What crops are grown and for whose benefit? What livestock are kept and for whose 
benefit? Ihen we ask the students to define "limited." We ask what factors limit 
access to and control over resoures for people. The students usually name lack of 
political power, lack of education, and poverty. They name being too old or too 
young. They name being of minority groups and they name being female. Then we 
ask them why family structure and an understanding of resources and their alloca- 
tion is important to agricultural oroduction and why they are important to the field 
practitioner and the extension agent. 

Invariably, the importance of gender or understanding the roles of rural women 
and men and their access to and control over resources emerges as a critical ele- 
ment in understanding any agricultural system. The students who are, for the most 
part, in the agricultural science^j and who, for the most part, have never heard of 
women in development, identify what have become known as women in develop- 
ment issues. They understand that if land title and access to credit are linked and 
titles are in the man's name, then access to a vital resource is curtailed for women. 
They understand that if a woman's primary responsibility is to feed her family 
through subsistence crops, then the introduction of cash crops that demand her time 
and labor may be in conflict with the nutrition of her family. They understand that 
if the man is considered head of household and is given credit to buy a tractor, he 
soon cultivates mor' land. They see that the woman and her daughter must then 
weed a larger area. The students begin to understand the choices that they must 
make as extension agents and the impact these choices may have on the various 
members of the iow-resource farm family. 

Through the women in development literature, we have learned a great deal 
about how to better work with the low-resource farm families and what information 
we need to know to do so. 

We know that women's access to extension services is poor— that the focus is on 
male farmers at the expense of food crops for the family table and at the expenso of 
training women in comn^'^rcial far*^ing. 

We know that explic /aining uiten can overcome male bias. In Kenya, an agro* 
forestry project provide<.i training to extensi^*^ personnel for reaching women They 
did role plays of th ^ shy woman, the woman in an all male group, and the womsn 
unable to talk with a male extension agent. 

We know inheritance pat^-^rns in land can foil rural settlement schemes when 
daughters, unable to inheri and, move away, and only men are entitled to irrigat- 
ed allotments. The motivation for women to resettle is minimal. 
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We know that gender plays a large role in labor constraints in agricultural pro- 
duction. Male migration leaves women with work they traditionally have not done, 
such as clearing land. New practices contribute to a heavier work load for women 
their subsequent refusal to adopt the technologies introduced. 

We know that when women have control over crops or live&tock, there is -^n in- 
centive for them to try innovations. A choice between a dairy project and a beef 
cattle project is often a choice between targeting women or targeting men. 

We know that women and men often have conflicting views of agricultural re- 
sources. A woman's concerns with the forest are to find firewood and bunding poles 
for her family s needs. A man sees these products as cash crops. A woman sees the 
forest as a source of food, fodder, medicines, and raw materials for baskets and 
mate. A man does not usually consider these uses of the forest. 

We know that agricultural yield, the standard criteria of researchers, often does 
not take into consideration the preferences and priorities of village women and men. 
Cassava traditionally a woman's crop, was grown on an experimental station and 
produced a high yield. However, the new variety deprived women of the leaf harvest 
and they refused to adopt it. 

We know that our vision of what worsen do and what men do on low-resource 
farms is often clouded by our own biases— the biases that lead us to work with more 
prosperous farms or t^ose farms that are near urban centers and roads; the tenden- 
cy to ask questions of village heads, primarily men; the tendency to meet with users 
of extension services rather than non-users. 

lolrM*^^!^ evaluation document, "Women in Development: AID's Experience 1973- 
1985 the following conclusions were drawn and I quote: 

"Understanding gender factors in agricultural production is crucial to the succes.«- 
ful transfer of t«:hnologv into agricultural systems. These factors include differen- 
tial access to and control over resources, gender-linked labor constrainte, control of 
income from sale of crops, and differing stakes in and incentives to increassed 
output . . . 

The report also says: 

"In the agriculture sector, those projecte which delivered resources directly to 
women, i.e., where women's participation in project activities were high were much 
more likely to succeed in achieving their purposes than were projecte where women 
did not receive resources. The degree of match between the gender division of hbor 
in the baseline situation and the gender of project participante is the key factor for 
efforte to raise productivity and to diversify small farm production. 

In a project where gender roles in agriculture were ignored, crops were planted 
incorrectly and did not grow, machinery provided by i »roject wa not used, and 
cro^ were inadequately fertilized. In a project where --sign was ^apted to fit 
r ider roles, significant amounte of labor were mobilized for timely and water 
Conservation efforte. 

But the process of adapting projecte to the gender division of labor in the baseline 
situation IS by no means automatic. In case after case, the evaluation showed that 
project planners should never assume that female farmers will be automatically in- 
cluded in training or extension activities simply because there are no formal bar- 
ners to their participation. 

Even in cas^ where a project focused on crops or activities which were women's 
responsibility but did not explicitly earmark resources or services for the women, 
they were not included in project activities." 

The report emphasi-'^d that, although we know of the importance of gender analy- 
sis, we have yet to eiiectively adapt project activities to reflect this analysis. We 
continue to focus our research efforte on cash crops to the exclusion of vegetables 
and other food crops which are primarily the concern of women. We forge* that for 
both women and men of limited resources, the transfer of high technology can be 
counterproductive. 

We must provide training and research based on the priorities and needs of the 
low-resource farm families, especially women, as they are the food producers of the 
vvorld. We particularly need to empower the limited resource rural woman by pro- 
viding her with more access to the resources and opportunities that will allow her 
to better utilize and control the options open to her and to her family. Finady we 
need practitioners who understand that agricultural production and agricultural 
yield are only a part of the equiation. Labor requiremente, marketing, consumption 
patterns, food preservation, access to credit, all play a vital part in the multidiscipli- 
nary approach we call agricultural development. 

Those of us concerned with women in development are concerned with all of these 
issues, primari y at the household level. We are concerned with research at the 
household level and with the links between this research and extension. In the 
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United States Agency for International Development— Women in Develoment eval- 
uation, those project" that did gender analysis and adapted the project activities 
based on the analysis had a greater success rate than those that did not. Although 
the report does not attempt to explain the cause of this, I oel>tive the answer is 
simple: Gender analysis focuses our a tent»on on the women and men at the house- 
hold level and it is here that the success jt failure of development ultimately lies. 
In this regard, it is obvious that the field of women in development is making an 
invaluable contribution to the development process. 
Thank you for the privilege of being with you. 

Responses to Ouestions for Mary Hill Rojas 



QUESTIONS PUBMITTED BY HON. MICKEY LELAND 

Question. Lev/ resource women fanners have been identified as being the best 
hope for increaiiing food production in Africa and elsewhere. Yet, we know that they 
have largely been by-passed by development assistance. Dr. Rojas, what modifica- 
tions do you think should be made in our development assistance policies and pro- 
grams to better reach this group? 

Answer. The i^ ,x)rtance of women in development WID) was learned from the 
bottom-up, at the grassroots level. Now it is time for the issues to be emphasized 
and reinforced from the top-down. Top level A.I.D. administrators need to let it be 
known that WID is a priority throughout the Agency. The World Bank has recently 
done this and it has been effective. 

(b) All personnel working with USA foreign assistance aid need WID training. 
Such training p»X)grams already exist and they have been r. ed very e?:tensively. 
The Canadian experience with WID training is worth simulating. 

(c) Utilize those of us who have worked with WID issues as consultants in editing 
and reviewing all project documentation to make sure they are gender sensitive. 
The U.S. A.I.D./WID office has done? very good work in this area. 

Question, In your testimony, y^u mention priorities and needs of low-resource 
farm families. Could you be specific cts to what these priorities and needs are? 

Answer. The priorities and needs of low-rcijource farm families vary fi*om region 
to region and country to country. Therefore, it is important to assess chece needs 
and priorities. Such assessment can be quick ar'd clean, as Robert Chambers sayo, 
by drawing on the experience of farming system)* ni^i-nodology using rapid rural re- 
connaisance surve}^. The participation of '^ne whole family in these assessments is 
paramount Generally, the needs and priorities needs include increased income, 
more food for the family table, health care, and education. Oi.e oi niy African 
friends — a man —told me, however, that the greatest need wa.« changing the atti- 
tudes of men toward women and their work. 

Question. Women farmers and fanr manap'^rs are rarely, if ever, included in the 
design, implementation, evaluation, and rnanageiTifcfnt of j«rritultural development 
projects and programs. What benefits do you think would result from their ir*-olve- 
menv in these activities? 

Answer. The women in development liu atu; ? ie filled wii> exan.pl es of the nf :a- 
tive results of not including v"*^ in the process of designing, implementing, and 

''h of o^^r testimony before the Select Commit- 
.;-'gative results of not including \*omen 
.3 /iien women are included. However it is 
atir^: of the far^ women, themselvr. b the 
f address the realities of their lives. A^ain, 
pful in this regard. Practitioners who are WID 
sensitive are adept at serving as liaiions between the farm won:^n and project per- 
sonnel and policymakers. 

Question. The magnitude and importance of women food producers have been rec- 
ognized only recently. Their roles in food processing, preparation, and marketing 
which are equally important are still somewhat invisible to development plannei-s. 
To what extent are the impacts of o'»r development assistance efforts limited by the 
failure to address the entire range of <vomen's roles in the food system? 
Answer. I draw on my testimony: 

Through the women in development literature, we have learned a great deal 
about how to bettei work with the low«resou^ arm families and what information 
we need to know to do so. 

We know that women's access to extension services is poor— that the focus is on 
male farmers at the expense of food crops for the family table and at the expense of 
training women in commercial farming. 



evaluating development project 
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We know that explicit training often can overcome male bias In Kenya, an agro- 
torestry project provided training to extension personnel for reaching women. They 
did role plays of the shy women, the woman in an all mal- group, and the women 
unable to talk with a male extension agent. 

We know inheritance patterns in land can foil settlement schemes when daugh- 
ters, unable to inherit land, move away, and only men are entitled to irrigated allot- 
.lents: The motivation for women to resettle is minimal. 

We know that gender plays a large role in labor constraints in agricultural pro- 
duction. Male migration leaves women with work they traditionally have not done, 
such as clearing land. New practices contribute to a heavier work load for women 
and their subsequent refusal to adopt the technolgies introduced. 

We know that when women have control over crops or livestock, there is an in- 
centive for them to try innovations. A choice between a dairy project and a beef 
cattle project IS often c choice between targeting women or targeting men. 

We know that t omen and men often have conflicting views of agricricultural re- 
sources A woman's concern with the forest is to find firewood and building poles for 
?^iJr^^ ^® ^ '"^^ ^ products as ctjh crops. A women sees the 

torest as a source of food, foc'der. medicines, and raw materials for baskets and 
mats. A man does not usually oDnsider these uses of the forest. 

We know that agricultural yield, the standard criteria of researchers, often does 
not take into consideration the preferences and priorities of village women and men 
Ca^va. traditionally a woman's crop, was grown on an experimental station and 
produced a high yield However, the new variety deprived women of the leaf harvest 
and they refused to adopt it. 

We know that our vision of what women do and what men do on low-resource 
farms is often clouded by our own biases— the biases that lead us to work with more 
pr(wperous farms or those farms that are near urban centers and roads; the tenden- 
cy to ask questions of village heads, primarily men; the tendency to meet with w^rs 
of extension services rather than non users. 



Prepared Statement of Kay Davies, Director, Office of Women in Develop- 
ment. Bureau fok Program and Poucy Coordination. U.S Agency for Inter- 
national Development [A.I.D.] 

I would like to thank the committee for the opportunity to discuss the Agency for 
International Development's [A.I.D.'s] implementation of section 113 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act. 

Since the Percy amendment was enacted almost 14 years ago, the ic«ue of women 
in development has progressed from what ha<^ >een often viewed as a "s))ecial inter- 
est cause to one recognized as a vital and critical component of oi'r bilateral for- 
eign assistance pr(grams. It has been a priority issue for A.I.D. Administrator, M. 
teeter McPherson. He has taken a personal role in assuring that women's contribu- 
tions to the development process are inte^rrated within the Agency's mainstream 
programs and projects, not as a "special concern." but as an important, standard 
element in our programs and projects. 

women's roles in the developing world is both wasteful 
and self-defeating. Because women and girls comprise more than fifty percent of the 
world 8 population, our programs will be less effective and less efficient if we fail to 
recc^ize women s potential contributions to their families, their communities, and 
to their nations. A J.D. has been in the forefront of this issue. In 1933 we were the 
first donor country to issue a comprehensive oolicy paper on women in develop- 
ment This paper serves its the written framework upon which women are to be in- 
tegrated into all of the Agency's programs and projects. 

At this point, it is important to emphasize that A.I.D. considers women in the con- 
text of their economic roles. We do not deny that for equity reasons women should 
De taken mto consideration. However, we believe that we can have f«r more success 
as a bilateral donor organization if we target the economic roles of women. 

l-urther. A.I D. believes that implementation of its women in development policy 
depends upon its successful integration throughout the Agency's portfolio. Women's 
iMues must be integrated into the mainstream and not mai^inalized in a single 
olJice or only through women-spacific projects. We are committed to the philosophy 
that the responsibility for implementing this policy rests with all of A.I.D.'s offices, 
at all levels of decision-making. 

Toda^. just as all of our urograms are built upon what is referred to as the "four 
pillars : private enterprise, ^hnology transfer, institution building, and policy dia- 
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logue, implementation of women ir development programs is alsr built on these 

same four pillars. For example: 
In designing private enterprise credit projects, we try to assure that v/omen will 

benefit and also have access to credit programs, just like men, since their skills are 

self-evident, particularly in the informal sector- 
In technology transfer, particularly in the all-important sector of agriculture and 

forestry, we work to remove barriers lo women's access to extension service training 

and new technology; 

In institution building, we design project adaptations ranging from the training of 
A.LD. personnel, to the use of indigenous women's organizations as training units 
for cottage industries, to the fanlitation of indigenous urban planning organizations' 
consideration of gender issues in new town development. 

And, in policy dialogue, we are developing tools to train host country governments 
in making decisions that will both engage and benefit women. 

So, keepinj]j the four pillars in mind, the primary objectives of our women in de- 
velopment policy are to consider women in an economic context and to integrate 
women into all of our agency programs. Our strategies are to. institutionalize WID 
concerns within the agency; offer high-level technical assistance to our missions, to 
host governments, and to development organizaticns; and, train our own personnel 
as well as other development practitioners and LDC organizations. 

Now, how do we implement these policies and strategies? 

Over the past six years, the Office of Women in devel-^pment hai been the agen- 
cy's catalyst to accelerate the integration of women into the agency's programs. 
Since 1981, it has spent over $16 million to support projects that benefit women. 
These projects addressed: increased employment in the private sector; small scale 
enterprise uevelopment; management training; education and skills training; credit 
and technical assistance; agricultural development, and technology t^nnsfer. 

As mentioned previously, ou** WID policy emphasizes the integration of women 
into the economic mainstream. Consequently, we avoid, wherever possible, women- 
specific activities that may tend to marginalize women further. Keeping this in 
mind, I would like to give you a few examples of how the women in development 
office and the agency itself are responding to section 113 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act. 

First, ii. an effort to affect policy changes in the nations where we work, we em- 
phasize to host governments that the effectiveness of development depends in signif- 
icant degree upon the efficiency with which human resources are applied. The 
agency and its overseas missions attempt to demonstrate to host governments the 
important economic advantages of developing and applying the skills of women. We 
are particularly dedicated to the premise that women, along with men, be in a 
better position to shoulder their proportionate burden of the work to be done. 

We are developing a micro-computer simulation model called "gender resource 
awareness in national development," also known as 'grand." Grand demonstrates 
the econmic impact effective participation of women and girls can have in different 
economic lectors. Models for gender resource analysis are tailored to each country 
situation. Programs are now being developed for Pakistan and Jordan, and as many 
as 10 more countries will be targeted in the next two 3 .ars. 

A second area of interest to us is in the area of education and training. In a typi- 
cal developing country women fall far behind men in acces to elementary and sec- 
ondary education. As a result, an even smaller percentage become qualified to 
pursue higher levels of education. However, we are beginning to see changes For 
example, from three years ugo when there were .10 women students at the Institute 
of Agriculture and Animal Science in Kathmandu, Nepal, female enrollment has 
now increased to 32 USAID/Nepal, is co-financing a project with the World Bank 
for construction of permanent dormitory facilities for 154 women students. The 
project also includes a covenant that the Government of Nepal increase female en- 
rollment and numbers of female staff. 

In Jordan, USAID/ Am man's management development project provides technical 
assistance and training to the faculty of economics and administrative sciences at 
the University of Jordan; 50 percent of whom are women. 

Getting women invcVed in the education process is one of the main issues ad- 
dressed by A .D.'s basic research and implementation for developing education sys- 
tems [bridges] project, a $10 million, worldwide effort managed by Harvaru Univer- 
sity and AJ O. s bureau for science and technology. In order to build upon the work 
already being dono under the bridges project, the office of women in development is 
working with the bureau on a sub-project to facilitate greater improvements in 
girls' access and retention rates The project will provide a statistical data bas^i and 
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the use of microcomputer modeling to explore alternative strategies that more effec- 
tively reach girls in approximately 40 countries. 

This is a good example of the office of women in development leveragmg its funds 
with other agency offices to maximize its impact on females in the education sector. 
icooA A^J?^^ ^ agency's participant training program, in fiscal year 1986, 
15,d30 A.I.D. participants were trained in the United States, 25 percent of whom 
were women. The number of U.S. trainees and the percentage of women are now 
the highest ever in the agency, and we will co'itinue to pursue even higher goals in 
the future, which should increase as access to education for women at all levels in- 
creases in the developing world. 

A third area of interest is micro and small scale enterprise development. A I D is 
now formulating a formal strategy in this sector. We are beginning to recognize the 
full extent of the size of this sector, its relative economic efficiency, its industrial 
linkages, and its contribution to household incomes. We are also beginning to recog- 
nize the critical role of women in this sector. There are many examples of projects 
reaching women where improvements in equity were achieved at the same time eco- 
noniic performance was imoroved. For instance, in Jamaica, USAID/Kingston has 
funded small scale loans for the private sector. Since its inception, the mission's na- 
tional development foundation project has provided 1,202 loans valued at approxi- 
mately $1.6 million According to a USAID sponsored assessment of the project, 
Ujirty-lve (35) percent of the enterprises receiving loans have women as principals. 
The ni jnber of women receiving technical assistance and training is even greater. 

The Office of Women in Development is also leveraging its funds to "buy-in" to 
the bureau for Science and Technology's "ARIES" (assistance to resource institu- 
tions for enterprise support) project. ARIES is designed to help increase the effec- 
tiveness of institutions that promote micro and small scale enterprises. "Buy-ins" 
help ensure inclusion of women as participants and beneficiaries. For instance, the 
Office of Women in Development recently funded the addition of om person on a 
technical assistance team who will focus exclusively on womtn in tht design of Jor- 
dan s small entrepreneur development project. 

A fourth area of interest is extending technical assistance to field missions. Mis- 
sions often need assistance in developing gender aspects of their planning and pro- 
gram documents as well as implementation and evaluation. Through the Office of 

SP^" ^ u I^vsloP'nent, assistance is made available in a number of ways. 

Through cooperative agreements with title XII universities, working through the 
Consortium for Int ...ational Development fCID] and the Southeast Consortium for 
International Development [SECID], we have offered technical assistance to over 25 
countnes. In Nepal, consultants have established baseline data on household compo- 
sition, the sexual division of labor, and women's role in agricultural decision 
making. In Egypt, a team has trained scientists to use the methods of gender-disag- 
gr^ated data collection in m agriculture program. We will be continuing this kind 

^-^nical assistance with even more fully developed projects that will ensure that 
our UbAlDs, host governments, and title XIIs' needs are addressed and met. 

Another way in whidi the Office of Women in Development provides technical 
assistance to the field is through a cooperative ageement with the International 
Center for Research on Women [ICRW]. In Zaire, ICRW is helping design and imple- 
ment a pilot amcultural extension/training program to reach women farmers. In 
bangiadesh, ICRW evaluated the mission's small enterprise development project 
^"ax^-^ preparing a cross-sectoral mission strategy for integrating women. 

Offenng technical assistance is critical, but equally important is offering training 
to our own agency personnel. We cannot be content to merely sensitize our develop- 
ment planners to women in development; we have to give them practical guidance 
in how this issue can and should be addressed. 

Manuals for integrating women into A.I D. projects, including such topics as voca- 
tional education, agriculture, and small scale enterprise, have been developed. Thev 
not only help USAID missions but help country counterparts to understand the eco 
nomic importance of helping women and providing them with the tools necessary to 
contnbute to the national economy. 

The women in development office offers training workshops that provide A I D 
field stall with practical and applicable guidelines for integrating women into A I D 
projects. 

In 1987, up to five workshops are planned throughout Latin America. The Off ? 
of Women in Development and the Bureau for Africa are sponsoring a workshop in 
Nairobi on gender resources in African agricultural systems for all of AID*s 
Afnca-based senior agriculture and program officers The major objective of the 
workshop is to provide A.I.D mission personnel with information, guidelines and 
tools to ass»«t them in integrating concerns about women's economic participation in 
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project design, implementation and evaluation The workshop responds to the need 
for practical guidance to assist the Bureau of Africa in implementing A.I.D 's stated 
policy on women in dev elopment. 

Mr. Chairman, these are only highlights of a few of our programs at A.I.D. I be- 
lieve they provide an idea of how we are going about implementing section 113. We 
have a forward-looking program that emphasizes women's economic roles and poten- 
tial, and we are institutionalizing our policy throughout our agency We are affect- 
inr ^licy; we are improving our education and training programs for women and 
gii. , we are offering technical assistance to our missions overseas; we are improv- 
ing women^s access to credit, extension, and new technologies; and we are training 
our agency persr nel. And most importantly, this issue is gaining widsr recognition 
in other developing nations. 

Women are a resource that we will not overlook. I believe that from the senior 
level policynr.akers to the important project and program personnel in our agency, 
we are finally able to say we are witnessing tremendous dividends in the effective- 
ness of our bilateral development programs. 

We are not going to pretend that everything has been done and that we have 
mastered every technique in integrating women into their own economies. But, I 
can assure you that we are con;mitted to continuing our efforts, and I believe whole- 
heartedly that we will continue our successes. 

Thank you. 

Responses to Questions for Kay Davies 

questions submitted by hon. mickey leland 

Question. Can you tell me what incentives and disincentives exist within the 
Agency for individuals to mainstream women in development projects and program 
activities, or alternatively what are the sanctions for not mainstreaming them? 
What incentives or sanctions do you think could be used to improve mainstreaming 
of women? 

Answer. Through the Agency's Incentive Awards Program, there are two ways of 
recognizing efforts to carry out women in development activities: the Agency's ongo- 
ing Honor Awards Program (for example, the Special Honor Award and the iMerito- 
rious Honor Award) and the Agency's Special Awards Programs (for example. Ad- 
ministrator's Implementation Award for the C. Herbert Rees Memorial Award). 

The Administrator re-emphasized the WID mandate in his March 7, 1987, cable to 
all foreign service pc>ts and V/ashington staff. He v.Tote, in part, "It is important 
that we work even more diligently in implementing this policy (on women in devel- 
opment) so we will achieve institutionalization of this policy. * * * Agency staff 
must be constantly aware of the significance of integrating women into mainstream 
economic development and this awareness must be reflected in our developmental 
planning. I am asking each of you, therefore, to take whatever steps are necessary 
to ensure that women in development issues are specifically and fully addressed in 
all critical agency planning documents * * 

There are no disincentives to carrying out the WID mandate The backing of 
senior management, as represented in the re-emphasis of the Administrator noted 
above, is a positive incentive to develop and to implement mainstream WID activi- 
ties. 

Question. In your written statement, you indicated that 25 percent of participant 
trainees are women, but in your oral statement the figure you provided was 21 per- 
cent. Car. you clarify which figure is correct and break participation down by 
region? 

Answer. During fiscal year 1986 15,330 A I.D. participants were in training, in the 
United States, of which 21 percent were women. The 25 percent figure in the writ- 
ten statement was a typographical error, and I apologize for it. The percentage 
breakdown by region is: Africa 21 percent; Asia/Near East 15 percent; Latin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean, 28 percent. 

Question. Do you think it is possible to increase the percentage of participant 
trainees who are women? What levels do you think could be achieved within the 
next 5 years and what steps do you think would be • ecessary to achieve these 
levels? 

Answer. A.I.D. believes that the percentage of participant trainees who are 
women will continue to increase in the next 4 years The number of female trainees 
in fiscal year 1986 was the highest ever for the Agency. As missions focus more and 
more on integrating women into mainstream economic development programs and 
projects, training oiiportunities for women will surely expand. This is particularly 
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true as missions emphasize private sector development where women are a major 
source of entrepreneurial leadership. 

It is important, we think, to remember that when we speak about percentages in 
participant training, we are addressing only the numbers of people in training in 
the United States in any given Tiscal year. It does not include statistics on in-coun- 
try training programs vhere I w.-»uld suspect the inclusion of women is more sub- 
stantial. 

Despite the general inability of Third World women to accept long-term training 
assignments outsif'.e their countries, however, we believe that achievement of at 
least 30 to 40 percent females in U.S. training by 1990 is feasible. The Agency will 
continue to take steps to emphasize the need to increase the percentage of women 
In some instances, as we have already done in our Central America Peace Scholar- 
ship 1 raining P -ogram, specific targets or goals will be set to ensure such increases. 

i^u^tlon. I understand our neighbor to the north, Canada, by using action plans 
and strong commitment has made rapid progress in mainstreaming women in their 
development projects and programs. Why couldn't A.I.D. do something similar"^ 

Answer Using the Agency s policy paper on women in development as the basic 
framework for complying with section 113 of the Foreign Assistance Act, the Office 
of Women in Development has begun working with each Washington-based Agency 
bureau to develop regional and/or technical action plans for expanding our women 
in development programs. Further, each of our Assistant Administrators, with the 
tuli support and concurrence of Administrator McPherson, has agreed to pursue 
through each of their bureaus, programs that will ensure compliance with the policy 
papjrs recommendations. We are well aware of Canada's activities to more fully 
mtegra^e women into all of their programs, and we will be monitoring their 
progress through this first year of their program to determine what measures, if 
any, we may adopt and/or refine for our own use. 

.u^i^J^'^J^ ^ understanding that few if any permanent staff are assigned to 
the WID office on a continuing basis. Does this hinder the effectiveness of the office*^ 

Answer It has been our experience that through the flexibility a our staffing ar- 
rangements, PPC/WID has been able to contract out to meet the special needs of 
the office and to access the top experts in the field, with the most relevant and up- 
d^ experience In the same way. wc fee' that the experience of foreign service 
officers (who work for the office on a rotating baFis) is invaluable, as it provides us 
witn direct hands^n field experience and an otherwise unavailable insight into the 
missions' needs and procedures. 

Question. How many permanent staff currently are assigned to the WID office*^ 
o;^^T;i? url^f^lj?^ "^"^ ^"""^^-^ members, two (2) are permanently as- 
signed to the WID office: one mid-level staff assistant and one secretary. The other 
seven (7) staff members consist of: the Director, the Deput- Director, four (4) senior 
technical advisors (two of whom are foreign service officers), and one mid-level staff 
assistant. We also expect to adrt two more technical advisors, with extensive back- 
grounds in agriculture and the private sector, sometime in May of this year 

Question. In your testimony you indicate that A.I.D. works to remove barriers to 
women s acc^ to extension service training and new technologies. Could you brief- 
ly identify these barriers and describe some specific actions A.I.D. has taken to 
remove them? 

Answer. A summary of the more common barriers faced by women in gaining 
access to extension services and new technologies are: {\) lack of access to decision 
"^^?J"f.V^^^ of access to resources, particularly land and credit; (C) level of time 
availability; (D) Lack of access to channels for information; (E) lack of access to ex- 
tension services; and (F) lack of access to higher education. Provided below are illus- 
trative -xamples of specific action taken by h.I.D to overcome such barriers. 

(a) Lack of access to decision making/planning.'-The agricultural system support 
project in Kenya assures that female candidates be considered equally with males at 
all levels of the agricultural ministry. At the beginning stages of the project, 25 per- 
cent of the extens:on system is now staffed by women. In U.S. A.I.D. Morocco the 
mission is negotiating changes in the laws and policies which affect women's in- 
volvement m project development, implementation, and evaluation. The mission has 
successfully negotiated a 33-percent minimum target for women's participation in 
the sector support training project. 

(b) Access to resources (land, credit).-V.S. A.I.D. Uganda is assisting the Bank of 
Uganda to encourage banks to loan to women. Women will be provided with special 
education in how to apply for loans and the bank of Uganda will provide a partial 
guarantee to encourage banks establish a line of credit without putting up land as 
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(c) Increasing availability of time/labor.—\J S. ALD. Burundi has integrated an 
agro-forestry component into food crop projects to encourage the planting of quick 
growing trees. Aside from protecting against soil erosion and increasing soil fertili- 
ty, the component has increased the labor capacity of women through saving the 
amount of time needed to collect firewood. 

(d) Women lack acctsst to channels for in formation.— \J .S. A.I.D. Peru has incorpo- 
rated a mass communication component which aims to develop and evaluate strate- 
gies to include women In collaboration with the Peace Corps, U.S. A.I.D. Liberia 
has established a rural radio network aimed at providing women information and 
training in crop production management. 

(e) Lack of access to extension service&^\J.S. A.I.D. Nepal has established a special 
extension program directed to women farmers. The project trains women to serve as 
village contacts and extension agents in an already established agricultural project 

(f) Barriers to admission in University education.— \J .S. A.I.D. Kenya has targeted 
an increase from 15 to 30 percent in women's admissi jn to agricultural universities 
in its agricultural grain storage project. In addition, women are now specializing in 
all areas of agriculture rather than home economics where women traditionally spe- 
cialized. 

Question. In 1982, A.I.D. issued a women in development policy paper which pro- 
vides guidelines for integrating women in development projects and programs. In 
your testimony you describe efforts and some specific AID. projects that are a part 
of this policy. Can you tell me what ^ffecls or impacts these projects and efforts 
have had? 

Answer. A.I.D. Washington is now able to monitor all CDSS's, action plans, 
project identification documents, and project papers to ensure that the guidelines 
set forth in the policy paper are carried out. In cases where mission submissions fa.' 
to adequately address gender issues, outgoing guidance is provided In one case, for 
example, (U.S. A.I.D. Cameroon) guidance was provided in preparing a major WID 
strategy and a tracking system. At the other end of the spectrum; for example, U.S. 
A.I.D. Morocco; missions submit planning and program documents t^at demonstrate 
excellent initiatives undertaken on behalf of women in development. In these cases, 
the missions are commended for their efforts. 

U.S. A.I.D. missions are offered technical assistance in a variety of forms inlcud- 
ing title XII university consortium and private contracting arrangements. One 
project in particular, gender resources awareness in national development, GRAND, 
has receivpd cvei whelming positive response. This project assists U.S. A.I.D. mis- 
sions in implementing A.I.D.'s WID policy in macroeconomic policy dialogs with 
LDC's. Other types of assistance now being initiated are expected to receive similar 
responses. 

Question. The women in development policy paper and your testimony state that 
responsibility for implementing A.I.D.'s offices and programs, at all levels of deci- 
sionmaking^. Which offices and prof-ams do you think have been most effective in 
implementing this policy? What is your opinion are the principal reasons that of- 
fices and parograms have not been effective? 

Answer. Several weeks ago, Adm'nistrator McPherson sent a directive to all of 
the Agency's Assistant Administrat /r's and to all the mission's directors in the field 
re-emphasizing the importance he olaced on the Women in Development Program, 
and requesting each of these individuals to ensure that all A.I.D./W bureaus and 
missions complied with the Agency's policy paper. Therefore, the responsibility for 
ensuring that these policies are adherred to rests with our senior policy makers. At 
the same time, it is imperative that Agency personnel at all levels unaerstand why 
WID will improve the overall effectiveness of their programs. Agency personnel is 
sensitized to this importance, but the issue of addressing successfully WID issues in 
every sector, in every region, and in every country, is still a major program. There- 
fore, the Women in Developn;cnt Office, with advice and support from other bu- 
reaus and offices, is developing ^petific training programs and materials that will 
provide guidelines on responding to the legitimate question of How do we do WID? 

It should be emphasized that the United States is further along than any other 
donor country in addressing the specific sectoral training activities, and our models 
are being used by many other countries in meeting this need We recognize we must 
continue to refine these training programs, and this effort will continue to be a 
major undertaking by the Agency and the Women in Development Office over the 
next 2 years. 

With respect *d those Dureaus and offices that have achieved the most results in 
imt^lementing WID policies, the LAC, S&T, and ANE bureaus are probably the most 
advanced. These bureaus have received the most training regarding WIU. We and 
the Africa bureau realize it is an area that needs attention The WID Office and the 
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Africa bureau, therefore, are developing their agricultural n-aining course this fall 
for senior A.I.D. Africa-based agricultural officers. 

Question. Some years ago, AJ.D. initiated something called gender analysis as 
part of the process used to desij?n projects. Could you briefly describe gender analy- 
sis? I have been tolc that although these analyses are done, and stapled to the 
policy documents, it is rare that they are interwoven in project planning documents. 
Is this true? 

Answer. Briefly, gender analysis is the process of analyzing gender disaggregated 
data. Gender disaggregated data is simply data that indicates the gender of the indi- 
vidual described by the statistic. For example, if a survey is being conducted on the 
number of people employed by small businesses in the city of Jakarta, the question- 
naire will ask how many women and how many men are employed by each b»'..- 
ness, rather than simply asking how many people. The data can then be collated to 
determine the percentages of men and women employed, and analyzed to see if any 
there are any unusual trends which need to be further explored. In the above exam- 
ple, for instance, gender analysis might reveal that small businesses in Jakarta 
employ a significant number of women. Therefore, any assistance to small business 
will necessarily address women's issues, such as time constraints, access to credit, et 
cetera. 

It is true that, in the past, gender analyses were rarely interwoven into project 
planning documents. Howe/er, the Agency s planning documents hrve improved sig- 
nificantly during the last 1 to 2 years with respect to the inte^ ation of gender 
issues. Suggested project modifications to integrate women's concent, are still being 
refined, but are much more clearly defined in 1987 than ever before. During the last 
12 years there has been a steadily groving (supply) of research on the situation of 
women, but it has been difficult to get specific recommendations on how to best in- 
tegrate women into actual project design. A.I.D is addressing this problem through 
its general manual ^ries (discussed in the April 8th statement), and through its 
training workshops for A.I.D. personnel (also discussed in the April 8th statement), 
both of which are providing substantial assistance to project design teams for the 
int^ation of women in development. 

QUESTIONS SUBMtlTED BY HON. BENJAMIN A. OILMAN 

Question, in 1982, A.I.D. increased its WID policy paper that was to provide a 
policy framework and pratical guidelines for the Agency as a whole to incorporate 
women in the total development process. Some 5 years have now passed (14 years 
since the enactment of the Percy amendment). 

Would you sav that the policy— that mandate— that A.I.D. committed itself to for 
WID has actively received the kind of pnority in the Agency that was set forth so 
clearly in the policy paper? 

Answer. The Administrator of A.I.D. has been the most vocal supporter for ensur- 
ing that the policy paper is adhered to It was with his guidance that the policy 
paper was developed and implemented. The responsibility for ensuring that these 
policies are carried out rests with each of the Assistant Administrators and their 
respective staffs. An overwhelming majority of the Agency's staff recognize the criti- 
cal element women play in economic development activities, and, as such, recognize 
the priority of integrating women into A.I.D.'s programs. 

Question. What are the const 'aints to actively implementin the policies set out 
in A.LD.'s WID mandate? 

Answer. A significant ':onstraint to implementing policies is the lack of gender 
disaggregated data concerning women in developing countries. Gender disaggregat- 
f»d data are important in understanding the social and economic role of women in 
developing countrif»s in orJ' . and to implement development activities to 
reach women as beneficiaries and participants. A.I.D. has addressed this constraint 
in part by financing v;ith the U.S. Bureau of the Census a major report on gender 
data In addition, the Agency calls its staffs attention to the need for gender disag- 
gregated data in the preparaticn and review of individual program and project 
grant and loan proposals, in its programming guidance to missions, and in the vari- 
ous fora in which WID activities are discussed. 

Anothfer constrairt is that the WID mandate may be overlooked during develop- 
ment planning. The Administrator re^mphasized the WID mandate i' his Mar:h 7, 
1987, cable to all foreign service posts and Washington staff. He wrote, in part, 'it 
is important that we work even more diligently in implementing this policy (cn 
women in development) so we will achieve institutionalization of this policy. * * it 
is all too often simply overlooked Agency staff must be constantly aware of the sig- 
nificance of integrating women into mainstream economic development and this 
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awareness must be reflected in our developmental planning. I am asking each of 
you, therefore, to take whatever steps are necessary to ensure that women in devel- 
opment issues are specifically and fully addressed in all critical Agency planning 
documents * * 

A third constraint is external and cultural. At times, people in foreign govern- 
ments and foreign institutions do not understand what is women in development, or 
they are suspicious or apprehensive about WID. A.I.D. has targeted various re- 
sources to raising the awareness and consciousness level concerning the social and^^ ' 
economic aspects of women in development activities in order to counter the erron^ 
ous preconception of WID as an American political phenomenon. One example of 
our efforts is the gender resource awareness in national developtnent project 
(GRAND) project. An A.I.D. Office of Women in Development project, GRAND uses 
microcomputer based models and presentations to host country development plan- 
ners and policymakers to incre?^ their awareness of women's and girl's contribu- 
tions to the development of their countries and to assist developing countries to in- 
tegrate women and girls more fully into their national social and economic develop- 
ment efforts. 

Question. Is a budget of a little more than $2 million a vear a constraint? Is this 
an indication of the prioritv that the Agency puts on the WID Program? 

Answer. As the goal of the Agency is to institutionalize women in development in 
A.I.D., we do not feel that our budget is a constraint, aor that it is an indication of 
the Agency's commitment to the Women in Development Program. The PPC/WID 
funds are generally used for policy development, pilot and demonstration activities, 
and combining the office's funds with other bureaus, offices, and missions, to lever- 
age our collective impact and influence. In this manner, we are institutionalizing 
the commitment to integrating women as well as enabling other ofTicej and the U.S. 
A.I.D. missions to gain experience in actual design and implementation of g*»nder- 
aware projects. 

While the stated annual budget for v'omen in development is $2 million, the total 
WID budget is very difficult to determine. Women in development is not a function- 
al account, and the agency addresses women in development as a cross cutting issue. 
For example, a mission may address gender issues as part of a DA funded agricul- 
ture project or possibly from ESF, or we may find that aspects of a Commodity 
Import Progrmn or Public Law 480 address directly or indirectly women in develop- 
ment. Putting dollars on these kinds of initiatives— from direct to indirect impact, 
from WID specific to unplanned WID impact— is imprecise. Our guess is that about 
10 percent of a middle sized mission's portfolio may be expended on WID. 

One of the Agency's problems ^n totalling the WID budget has been the lack of a 
precise definition of what WID comprises. We are therefore now assessing and de- 
veloping appropriate, consistent WID definitions and methodologies for collecting 
gender-related data and standardized reporting procedures. 

Question. What recommendations would you make to this committee that would 
lead to full and active implementation of the priorities set forth in the WID policy 
statement? 

Answer. We certainly appreciate the continued interest and support the commit- 
tee has given to the Agency in carrying out this critical mandate and look forward 
to working closely with you in the future. It l.t our hope that the committee will 
continue to place a high priority on the role of women and continue to emphasize 
that women's contributions to the development process in general must be integrat- 
ed within A.I.D.'s mainstream economic programs and projects and not marginal- 
ized as a special concern. 

Question. Given that WID is a centralized bureau operating in a decentralized 
structure, how does this impact on its effectiveness? 

Answer Women in development is a cross cutting issue in A.I.D., and, as such, 
has an impact on all aspects of the Agency's programs and projects. In order to 
thoroughly integrate WID into A.I.D.'s vast activities, the WID Program operates on 
a two-tiered system: (1) it is part of the central bureau for policy and program co- 
ordination, and (2) each bureau and overseas missions has a WID officer. We feel 
that this system is a very effective way of reaching all areas in A.I.D. and of ensur- 
ing their attention to gender issues. 

Question. 1. what extent does the full implementation of A.I.D.'s WID policy 
depend on the interest of the regional bureaus or the mdividual overseas missions? 
What can be done about this lack of uniformity in the Agency's overall implementa- 
tion of its WID policy? 

Answer. A.I.D/s regional bureaus and overseas missions are an integral part of its 
management effort for women's issues as well as all other activities of the Agency. 
It is A.I D 's ability to work flexibly within many individual cultures which permits 
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it to make maximum progress within a given country without impinging the cultur- 
al mores of that country. 

It is imperative that all Agency personnel understand the critical importance of 
women's roles. The actions of all are dictated more by Agency policy and motivation 
than by individual preference. 

Question. Would it be more effective if we had a WID officer in each of the bu- 
reaus and missions? 

Answer. A.I.D. has a WID officer in each of its regional and central bureaus, as 
well as overseas missions, * 

Question, What are the incentives or punishments for fulfilling or not fulfilling 
the WID mandate throughout the Agency? 

Answer. Through the Agency's Incentive Awards Program, there are two ways of 
recopiizing efforts to carry out women in development activities: the Agency's ongo- 
ing Honor Awards Program (for example, the Special Honor Award and the Merito- 
rious Honor Award) and the Agency's Special Awards Program (for example, Ad- 
ministrator's Implementation Award or the C. Herbert Rees Memorial Awai-d). 

The Administrator re^mphasized the WID mandate in his March 7, 1987, cable to 
all foreign service poets and Washington staff. He wrote, in part, "It is important 
that we work even more diligently in implementing this policy (on women in devel- 
opment) so we will achieve institutionalization of this policy. * * * Agency staff 
must be constantly aware of the significance of integrating women into mainstream 
economic development and this awareness must be reflected in our developmental 
planning. I am asking each of you, therefore, to take whatever steps are necessary 
to ensure that women in development issues are specifically and fully addressed in 
all critical Agency planning documents * * *." 

The full backing of senior management to carry out the WID mandate is a posi- 
tive incentive to action. Performance of Agency staff at all levels is measured in 
terms of how they carry out the Agency's tasks, including women in development 
activities. 

Question I know that Mr. McPherson has been a strong advocate and supporter of 
WID. Now that he is leaving, do you feel that this will be a setback for the priority 
that has been placed on the WID process in the Agency? 

Answer. Administrator McPherson's guidance and attention to this issue has been 
extremely important to the Agency. However, we believe that this support also re- 
flects the Administration's policy and it will contin le under the leadership of a new 
Administrator. It is clear that without the support at the very highest levels of the 
Agency, the WID Program could be de-emphasized. We do not believe this will 
happen, and we are committed to continuing our work to ensure that the emphasis 
placed on integrating women into all the Agency's programs remains a priority 
issue in the future. 



Prepared Statement op Kaval Gulhati, President, Centre for Development 
AND Population Activities [CEDPA] 



The Centre for Development and Population Activities (CEDPA) is a private, non- 
profit organization founded in Washington, D.C. in 1975. It offers management 
training to men and women from the Third World who direct development pro- 
grams in the areas of health, family planning, nutrition, marketing and income gen- 
eration. CEDPA has trained over 2,000 persons from 85 countries in Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and the Middle East in its 11-year history. 

CEDPA also provides follow-up assistance to its trainees or "alumni" in institu- 
tion-building and project development. It awards subgrants to alumni projects which 
serve developing countries* needs in the areas of mpternal/chiV: health care, nutri- 
tion, family planning information and services, and c>:r?!l enterprise development. 

CEDPA's Washington, D.C.-based staff numbers approximately 30 persons skilled 
in the areas of management training, primary health care, personnel administra- 
tion, fund raising and communications. It has a volunteer Board of Directors repre- 
senting the fields of population, law, finance, developmr nt, science and the media. It 
receives funding from both the public and private sectors. 

A UNIQUE MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM FOR THIRD WORLD WOMEN MANAGERS 

In 1978 CEDPA launched an innovative management training program specifical- 
ly for Third World women managers. The workshop series, known as "Women in 
Management: Planning and Management of Service Delivery Programs in Family 
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Planning, Health and Development," is now offered in English French, Spanish and 
Arabic. CEDFA will hold its twentieth WIM workshop in 1987; each has an average 
of 36 participants; 350 women applied to attend the first workshop and the demand 
for this training has been high ever since. 

The object of the WIM training is to equip Third World women with the skills 
and confidence to plan and manage development projects— to move from merely 
being beneficiaries of development services into policymaking positions. The skills 
can be applied to a wide range of development programs, including efforts to in- 
crease a community's agricultural and food production, and improve levels of nutri- 
tion. To manage effectively and strategically, women need distinct skills in decision 
making, program coordination, communications, project planning and implementa- 
tion. The program also recognizes that, while maternal/child health and family 
planning programs in the Third World are directed primarily toward women, they 
are designed, developed and controlled predominantly by male technicians. Why not 
equip women, who have an in-depth understanding of the target population, with 
the skills to carry out the projects? 

The workshops take place in Washington, D.C., where CEDPA is able to draw 
upon a wide range of international development experts to serve as trainers. In ad- 
dition, the workshops serve as an international forum for the exchange of ideas 
among managers from a variety of cultural settings who face similar problems Said 
one woman at a CEDPA workshop: "One of the best and most positive things about 
the workshop was the marvelous opportunity to meet and share ideas with great 
women from different backgrounds, cultures and countries." 



Phoebe from Kenya attended CEDPA's first Women in Management workshop. 
She returned home to organize a program which trained traditional birth attend- 
ants to deliver family planning information and services in the South Nyanza Dis- 
trict. The project was cited by the Kenyan government as a model for similar 
projects in the country. Phoebe went on to become the only Kenyan woman current- 
ly holding an elected seat in Parliament, where she continues to champion women's 
causes, population programs, and public-private sector cooperation for development. 

Amal holds a senior post in the Government of Egypt where she is responsible for 
the training of social workers. She believes th .t the CEDPA program changed her 
life. It was a turning point for her professionally because it provided her the skills, 
know-how and self-confi»ience to introduce a new training approach and supervisory 
system into her government agency, not only in Alexandria, but throughout the 
country. 

These success stories can be multiplied for most of the women CEDPA has 
trained. They go on to apply their skills to building development organizations and 
carrying out community-based projects. CEDPA offers ongoing assistance to many of 
them. 



At the request of women trained in Washington, CEDPA assists with in-country 
training workshops for local women managers of health, population and develop- 
ment programs. In-country training has taken place in India, Kenya, Bangladesh, 
Nepal, Indonesia, Peru, Mali, Togo, Senegal, Pakistan, Zaire, Zimbabwe and Egypt— 
an illustration of the C2DPA "multiplier effect." CEDPA also continues to assi«5t its 
alumni with the skills needed for strengthening indigenous organizations: st su- 
pervision, program monitoring and evaluation, fiscal management. It also provides 
small grants to projects developed and monitored by its alumni in the areas of 
health, family planning, nutrition, and income generation. CEDPA's in-country 
follow-up efforts are funded by grants from the U.S government, private founda- 
tions, corporations and individual donors. 



The acid test for any development project is the question, "Can the institution 
carry on by itself, once outside assistance is withdrawn?" CEDPA's management 
training attempts to impart skills which can be applied to a variety of development 
organizations, in both the public and private sectors. The training emphasizes an 
integrated approach to development that, for example, efforts to improve a commu- 
nity s access to family planning se. Aces must be part of an overall primarv health 
care program, and must also respond to women's needs to earn additional income 
and to improve their marketing sfcills. 



CEDPA SUCCESS STORIES 



FOLLOW-UP TO CEDPA TRAINING 
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Through its women-to-women strategy, CEDPA has 1( -ned important lessons 
about institution-building One lesson is that in actually dairying out projects, su- 
pervising staff, overseeing financial resources, planning and evaluating activities, 
women leaders learn how to build institutions. Founded with a great deal of human 
energy, commitment and talent, these organizations are usually small but they get 
off to a good start because of effective leadership, strong communit> support and 
participation The women trained by CEDPA are now requesting additional assist- 
ance in strengthening their organizations P jyed up by stronger organizations, 
they will in turn be able to respc id to development needs with renewed vigor and 
flexibility. 



The women CEDPA trains have proven their ability to carry out projects which 
are responsive to their community's needs for health, family planning, nutrition 
and other development services. 

And in training women managers, CEDPA has helped buiM sound institutions, a 
key ingredient for sustained development in che Third World. 



CONCLUSION 
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